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AMONGST OURSELVES 


To all the brides and bridegrooms who will set sail on the 
matrimonial sea this month; 


To all the graduates who will say farewell to school and walk 
off with a diploma that gives promise of great things; 


To all the mothers who will be relieved of the task of getting 
from two to eight children ready each morning for school; 


To all the teachers who will close arithmetic and algebra and 
history and grammar text-books with a sigh of relief, and set out 
for France or Bermuda or Yellowstone Park or the country; 


To all the men and women who have a vacation coming and 
have a thousand and one plans as to what they are going to do 
with it; 

To all the editors who wonder how they are going to arouse 
themselves to the task of getting out summer season issues of 
their papers or magazines, while the song of the birds and the 


poetry of the flowers and the tempting whispers of bright warm 
weather call on them to give way to sloth —° 


To all these, we wish joy and happiness and peace over the 
summer. 


And to help them, we have said Nay to the tempter, Sloth, and 
are planning a June and July issue of THE Licuortan that will 


beguilde the fragrant hours and make their readers glad to be 
alive! 


Watch for them! 
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TRANSFORMATION 


Roses that weep with the dawn 
Smile before noon. 

Skies, after storm-clouds are gone 
Laugh very soon. 


Fields that were drenched with the rain 
Glitter with glee. 

Waves that frowned black on the main 
Shine silv’rily. 


Nature has gay moods of mirth 
After she’s sad; 

But nothing in all the earth 
Makes us so glad 


As the smile on a human face, 
Tear-dimmed before, 

When sorrow and weeping give place 
To laughter once more. 


—D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 














FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE FREETHINKER 


Cc. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


ATHER Timothy Casey had just settled down among the cushions 
2) of the auto stage when he saw a tall, well-groomed man coming 
down the aisle. They recognized each other immediately as fellow 
travellers on the same route a month previously. The newcomer dropped 
into the vacant seat beside the priest, who straightway inquired: 

“How many converts have you made since I saw you, Mr. — (he 
thought hard until he remembered the name) — Mr. Parkham?” 

“Converts? To what?” 

“To that marvellous plan for a managed currency which you out- 
lined for me while we were making this trip a month ago.” 

“Ah, Reverend, forget it. I was all wet. There was a flaw —” 

“Tickets, please,” murmured a soft-voiced conductor. 

“What the Heck—” After probing vainly into seven different 
pockets, he heaved a great sigh of relief as from the eighth he drew 
out the significant strip of pink pasteboard. “I say there was a basic 
flaw in my argument that wrecked the whole structure. I see now 
that such a law would be a calamity to the country.” 

“°Tis a deep question-—a deep and difficult question,” mused the 
priest. “God grant our legislators wisdom to see what is best for us.” 

“You'll excuse me, Reverend, for not saying Amen to your prayer. 
I am convinced our legislators need wisdom badly enough, but I am 
also convinced no God is going to hand it to them. They’ve got to 
dig it up for themselves —if they get it at all. I'll be frank with you: 
I am a freethinker.” He made the announcement slowly and impres- 
sively then leaned back to enjoy the shocked expression with which the 
priest would receive this confession. 

But Father Casey didn’t “shock” worth a cent. On the contrary 
he beamed. “A freethinker! I’m glad to know it,” he said. “I’ll be 
frank with you;” — He lowered his voice— “I’m a freethinker my- 
self.” 


“You! A freethinker; Really?’ He was flattered by the priest’s 
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confidence. “You know I have often wondered whether an intelligent 
man like you really believed all that that old — ” 

“Ah, I am not the only one,” Father Casey interrupted. “All the 
priests I know are freethinkers.” 

“Yeah???” incredulously. 

“Yeah — and all genuine Catholics too.” 

Parkham glowered. So! This black-coated hypocrite was spoof- 
ing him! “You Catholics are freethinkers! Then I am a psalm-singing 
revivalist,” he sneered. “Now, it’s your turn for another.” 


ATHER Casey was watching him with evident amusement. Dis- 
F armed by the priest’s contagious grin, Parkham could not help 
grinning back. It was going to be a friendly fight — just the thing he 
liked, especially on a long bus ride where each new cornfield looked 
exactly like the last. 

“What the —the-—— Sam Hill are you driving at?” he demanded 
with a good-natured growl. 

“T know nothing of your powers as a psalm singer,” said the priest, 
adding quickly in feigned alarm, “No, no, do not give us a sample. 
Some of the passengers do not look overly strong.— But the fact 
of the matter is this: we Catholics are the freethinkers; you people 
just call yourselves such. Abraham Lincoln once asked a heckler: 
‘How many legs has a sheep, calling the tail a leg?’ ‘Five,’ says the 
heckler. ‘Wrong,’ says Abe. “The sheep has only four legs. Calling the 
tail a leg doesn’t make it one.’ By the same token, calling yourselves 
freethinkers does not make you freethinkers. Indeed I question whether 
you even know what a freethinker is.” 

“A freethinker,” Parkham returned, “is a man who thinks his own 
thoughts freely, with a mind unhampered by medieval creeds or moss- 
back dogmas.” 

“A man who has a free mind and uses it to think with?” the priest 
inquired. 

“That is what I said,” retorted Parkham. 

“Sounds simple enough,” was the priest’s comment. 

“It is just as simple as it sounds, and —” 

“Let us check up on it then —in its bearing on the case in hand. 
Any one of our faculties — let us call our mind, our eye, our ear facul- 
ties— any one of our faculties is free when it is able to do un- 
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hampered that for which it exists. Our eye exists to see — to see things 
as they are, not imaginary pink elephants and red, white and blue sea 
serpents, but things as they really are. And so our eye is free when it 
can see unhampered by sickness, by darkness, by weakness or by 
bandages. Is that right?” 

“Sounds all right to me.” 

“Whatever helps to cure the sickness or illumine the darkness or 
strengthen the weakness or remove the bandages does not lessen the 
freedom of the eye but rather makes it more free. Still right?” 

“Right.” 

“Here is a man with a sick eye, but he will not use the remedy, 
in the dark, but he will not have a light, with weak vision, but he will 
not wear glasses, with bandages and he refuses to remove them. He will 
not do any of these things because, he says, he wants his eye to be 
free. What about him?” 

“Just plain nutty.” 

“An expressive word—a very expressive word. I should have 


hesitated to apply it to you self-called freethinkers, but since you 


have suggested it and since the parallel is so clear —” 

“What parallel?” angrily. 

“The human mind exists, not to know a lot of things that aren’t 
so, but to know things as they are, to know the truth. But it is 
hampered ; it is sick, it is in the dark, it is near-sighted, it is blinded 
by bandages. We Catholics use the means to rectify these defects; you 
refuse to do so. That is why we are freethinkers and you are not.” 

“Interesting — if true,” commented Parkham drily. 


" ET us see whether it .is true. A faculty is free, we agreed, when 

L it is able unhampered to do that for which it exists. The human 
mind exists to know truth. Not all truths, but at least the truths which 
most intimately affect the human being. For example, your mind does 
not exist to know the number of fleas on all the dogs in China nor who 
will be the beauty queen of Borneo in 2999. These truths do not con- 
cern you. But your mind does exist to know the truths intimately af- 
fecting your existence — what you are here for, whither you are bound 
and how to get there. If your mind does not know these vital truths, 
it is not serving its purpose, something is interfering with its liberty of 
operation, it is not free. Now, Parkham, your mind does not know these 
truths.” 
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“Neither does yours,” Parkham shot back. 


“Yes, it does. That is just why my mind is free and yours is not. 
Let me explain.” 

“Yeah, it needs a mighty lot of explaining.” 

“Your mind, you admit, does not tell you these truths. You main- 
tain mine does not either. But they ought to. That is what we have 
them for. Therefore they must be out of order. They must be sick. 
And so they are. Original sin made them sick. We Catholics receive 
the sacrament of Baptism to take away original sin and cure our sick 
minds. And we receive the other sacraments to keep our minds well 
or to cure them anew after a relapse into sin. You refuse — like the 
man with the sick eye who will not use a remedy. And so your mind 
is not free, while ours is. 

“Your mind and mine,” Father Casey continued, “are trying to 
see in the dark. That is why you made that big blunder about a managed 
currency. You thought you saw something that wasn’t there — in the 
darkness. That is why we are sure of something today, and tomorrow 
find that it was all a mistake. That is why men, rejecting all guidance 
except their own minds, have strayed into the wildest errors. There were 
master minds among the pagans—a Plato, a Socrates, an Aristotle. 
Yet, with all their intelligence, they never succeeded in knowing the 
essential truths about their own existence, why they were here, whither 
they were going, what to do to get there. They were trying to see in 
the dark. Now, there is a light to enable our minds to see these truths. 
It is the light of divine faith. We Catholics turn on this light; you put it 
out. That is why our minds are free while yours is not. 


“Then too the human mind is weak, near-sighted, astigmatized. 
That is why it does not see important truths which it ought to see, or 
sees them blurred, distorted. There is a telescope to bring these truths 
within the range of the mind’s vision, there are mental spectacles to rec- 
tify the mind’s astigmatization and make it see correctly. This telescope, 
these spectacles are the immutable principles, the dogmas taught by God 
Himself.” 

“Dogmas! Your minds are cramped and confined by dogmas, and 
you call them free.” 


“Say, you people do get rabid at the very shadow of a dogma. 
What is the terrible animal anyway?” 
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“A dogma is a cut and dried formula you accept blindly and try 
to force onto others.” 

“Easy, easy. Save the fireworks. Without the frills, a dogma 
is simply a statement we accept on the authority of somebody else. 
George Washington was the first President of the United States. That 
is a dogma you accept. You never saw George Washington, but you 
have the testimony of history for your belief, and you know you can- 
not be mistaken. You are the son of Mr. Parkham. That is another 
dogma you accept. You have the integrity of your mother to back it, and 
you know you cannot be mistaken. Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. He became Man, was born of 
a Virgin, suffered and died for our salvation, founded the Church and 
instituted the sacraments. That is a dogma we Catholics accept. We 
have God’s testimony and integrity for it, and we know we cannot be 
mistaken. You reject this dogma. You refuse the help of the telescope 
of divine revelation. You forbid your mind to see anything beyond its 
own blurred, unaided vision. Therefore your mind is not free.” 

“At least I do not warp it by any religious dogmas.” 

“Oh, but you do. Unfortunately they are false dogmas. They 
are not based on reliable authority. ‘God cannot or does not reveal any 
truths to man.’ That is a religious dogma to which you subscribe. But 
it is false. It is contrary to right reason. It is a bandage tied fast 
over the eyes of your mind, hindering it from freely looking at the 
truth. We Catholics tear off the bandages of false dogmas; you refuse 
to do so. That is why our minds are free and yours are not. That is 
why the Catholic is the rea] freethinker—his mind is free, and he 
uses it to think with,” said Father Casey. 


SPEAKING OF CONVERTS 





The editor of the Denver 
Register makes this categorical 
statement in a recent issue: “This 
department is able to assert on 
what it believes to be irrefutable 
evidence that King George V of 
England died a member of the 
Catholic Church. . . . When 
George was in his last illness, he 
sent for a Catholic priest, who 
was closeted with him for hours 
and gave him the final rites of the 


Church. The Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was not ad- 
mitted until it was too late for 
him to have any sway over 
George.” . . . The information 
is said to have come from a mem- 
ber of the English hierarchy. 

Not so long ago Father 
Gillis of the Catholic World said 
that there was unshakeable evi- 
dence that King Edward VII of 
England also died a Catholic. 
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THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 





A bit unusual, this story of the future. Call it a parable or an allegory, 
if you will, but don’t miss the point. 





P. J. Hoffmann, C. Ss. R. 


ECEMBER 31, 1999, 11:55 P.M. 

In the sight of the entire human race, thanks to the very 
latest, three-dimension, technicolor, televison screen, Professor Iluvme 
Zelf, the most publicized scientist of the day, was inaugurating the “Age 
of Science World’s Fair” to celebrate the turn of the century. Speaking 
from the great television stage, a masterpiece of human ingenuity, he 
had filled the eyes and ears of an enthusiastic audience with the praises 
of Science. 

“. . And so, my friends,” he concluded, “Science has shattered, 
one by one, the shackles of humanity. Religion, the last and most ob- 
stinate superstition of mankind, has finally passed out of the picture. 
In a few moments we shall leave Religion among the discredited theories 
of the past, and cross the threshold of a new era, “The Age of Science.” 
In the place of mysteries we give you knowledge; in the place of 
miracles, the mighty forces of chemistry and electricity; in the place of 
the Ten Commandments, un-trammeled freedom; in the place of God — 
the new mankind! God was, Science is!’ And as the hands of the clock 
came together at the point of twelve, the Professor touched a switch. 
“Friends, I give you the new century. From this moment Science as- 
sumes full responsibility for the universe.” 

We shall not detain the reader with a minute description of the 
glories of color, music, dancing and revelry that followed upon the 
pressing of the button. Suffice it to say that it was the superlative intro- 
duction to the superlative era that 2000 A.D. was to bring. 


WY wou from sleep nine hours later, the Professor became con- 


scious of a presence in his room, and recognized James, his 
valet. 


“Happy New Year, James, and a Happy Century!” 


The response was slow in coming, and in the interval the Professor 
heard a confused murmur of voices. 
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“Beg your pardon, Sir, but the New Year has not begun.” 

The Professor blinked. “The man is a bit queer,” he thought 
to himself. He turned to look at his clock. “There, I thought so,” he 
said, “nine o'clock!’ 

“Yes Sir, by the clock, Sir. But I venture to say that the sun 
has not yet risen.” Just as James uttered the last words, the Professor 
realized that outside the house all was still dark. 

“. . . and there is a report from the other side of the earth, Sir, 
that the sun has been standing on the high meridian for nine hours. So 
it would seem that sunrise is going to be delayed a bit, Sir.” 

By now the Professor was fully awake, and the strange truth began 
to sink into his brain. No sunrise — how unusual! No sunset at the 
antipodes — how mysterious ! 

“., . and there is a crowd of people outside, Sir, who seem to think 
you had something to do with it.” 

A hectic time followed. 

The scientists were finally convinced that the earth had really stopped 
turning, and for a moment were nonplussed. But then their spirits 
rose. What a glorious opportunity to apply the findings of the labora- 
tory on a large scale! Had not their colleague Professor Bulheever once 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all just what it was that used to make 
the earth turn a complete revolution every twenty-four hours? All 
that was necessary was to set those forces into motion again. On 
re-examination, however, it appeared that most of Prof. Bulheever’s 
conclusions began with, or contained, some such expression as 
“Probably” “Quite possibly,” “More than likely,” phrases which had 
been overlooked in the excitement attending the novelty of his demon- 
strations. And while it was comparatively easy to state that the in- 
terior of the earth was a sort of giant monster of molten metal con- 
stantly turning over in his sleep, the practical point was — how to reach 
him and make him keep on turning. To dig down into the center of 
the globe would take a long time, and lots of things could happen 
in the meantime. In fact, things were happening. Australia was get- 
ting hotter every minute. Siberia was beginning to thaw. And Cali- 
fornia was starting to freeze. 


HEN the special convocation of world scientists via radio and 
television had been held, they reached a very simple decision. 
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Professor Zelf proposed a plan which found immediate acceptance. To 
be candid, the Professor had gotten the idea from his eight-year-old son, 
Beyur, who had been celebrating the dawn of the century with fire- 
works. 


At once the scientists scattered throughout the world set to work, 


_converting the globe into a huge pinwheel. Immense rockets were bulit 


and anchored to the ground in lines that circled the sphere as far as 
was possible, with their noses pointed to the East. When all was ready, 
Professor Iluvme Zelf pressed the button wihch fired all the rockets 
simultaneously. 

The subsequent commotion and noise restored hope to anxious 
hearts. Some indeed were afraid that the earth would begin to move 
faster than before, thus shortening the day by several hours. The 
clockmakers foresaw a big boom for timepieces, if the old-style clocks 
and watches should become impractical. Manufacturers were quick to 
see that their contracts for a forty-hour week would turn to their own 
advantage. Marathon dancers saw the possibility of setting up new 
records, hitherto impossible on account of the twenty-four hour day. 
But when the smoke had cleared away, it was found that the old earth 
had not even grunted, much less budged. There on the horizon, in the 
same old spot, were the same old stars that had blinked down on the 
Professor when he delivered his now historic speech. And from steam- 
ing China and sizzling Australia came a laconic question, “When are 
you going to do something?” 

Disquieting news began to circulate. The ordinary man was re- 
verting to the beliefs of centuries gone by, reviving tales of other world 
beings, spirits, and what not. There were rumors of threatened violence 
to the Professor and his kind. Crops were being ruined in one hemi- 
sphere by cold and darkness, in the other by the heat. Visions of 
starvation, the passionate desire of daylight or nightfall, the deep- 
seated yearning for all that had been and now was no more, began to 
brew a storm in the hearts of men. It became dangerous to venture on 
the street, bearing on one’s person any sign that hinted at a connection _ 
with Science. White coats, test-tubes, dangling stethoscopes, which up 
till then had exercised a sort of magic over the human mind, and 
sold millions and millions of cigarettes, bath-soaps, breakfast-foods, 
liquors, mattresses, and the like, were now an object of execration and 
an open invitation to violence. 
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Prof. Zelf then saw that something had to be done, and done 
quickly; for every one seemed to put most of the blame on him, so 
that he no longer dared leave his house. So he announced to the world 
that he knew for certain the obstacle that was clogging the machinery 
of the earth and would remove it; and if he failed, he would gladly pay 
the penalty. “Give me three hours,” he pleaded,” and everything will 
turn out right.” 


URING those three hours, mysterious preparations were afoot 
behind the curtain of the great stage. 

As the time drew to a close, an announcer stepped forward to make 
a few preliminary remarks, while the technicians made their final ad- 
justments in the world-wide hook-up. 

“In a few moments Professor Iluvme Zelf will appear on this stage 
in a final attempt to redeem himself in the eyes of the world. If he 
fails, he is ready to accept the consequences. I present to you the Pro- 
fessor in person .. .” 


The great curtain parted, and the world-audience gasped. There by 
the dim light of two candles, they could make out a wooden beam, and 
on it, hanging by the wrists, the limp body of a man. Had the Profes- 


sor despaired? Had the crowd . . .? Then they realized that they 
were looking at a large Crucifix, and, standing off to one side, the 
Professor. A symbol of religion . . . the Professor . .. what. . 


“My friends,” he began, “let me start by saying that in the present 
crisis Science is impotent, and our only hope is in religion. I speak 
not of the ignorant superstitions of the past, or of the man-made reli- 
gions that died a natural death, but of the one Religion that always 
was, and always will be true, which I and others were too proud to ac- 
cept. 

“All these years we have been cheating you under the name of 
Science. We were stacking the cards, dealing from the bottom of the 
deck, bluffing our way through, but this is the first time God called our 
bluff. In short, the trick was this: we used to bunch superstitions, man- 
made religions, and the true Religion into one big heap. Then when by 
a simple experiment we had shown the superstitions to be nothing more 
than an illusion, and the man-made religions to be a conglomeration 
of inconsistencies, our audience usually overlooked the one genuine, 
God-revealed Religion, and jumped to the conclusion that all religion 
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was fraud and quackery. It was an old, old game; but it never failed 
to work. After the lecture our hearers used to go out and make splinters 
of the Ten Commandments. That was what they wanted: just a little 
encouragement from some one a bit smarter than themselves. 

“The trouble with the true Religion was, not that it opposed Science ; 
but that it opposed the unruly passions of the scientists. It got under 
our skin to hear the priests say that in the sight of God a scientist was 
neither more nor less than any bootblack or washwoman; that on this 
earth nothing else mattered but to serve God and to prepare to meet 
Him in Judgment; that Science was powerless to take away death, and 
death knocked the props from under all human fame and glory. 

“T now wish to admit honestly, that there are millions of things 
that we scientists cannot yet explain, and billions of things whose 
existence we haven’t sense enough to suspect. We're just a crowd of 
school boys at a magician’s show, watching Almighty God do the 
same things over and over again every day and every year; and once 
in a while one of us has 4 lucky break and manages to guess how He 
does this or that. Then we show off our knowledge, and imagine 
that having done one thing, we can now do everything. As a matter of 
fact, if God were not patient enough to repeat His marvels over and over 
again, day by day, year by year, we could not have learned a single 
thing. 

“T promised to remove the obstacle that is clogging the earth’s ma- 
chinery. That obstacle is human pride. If the world turns gain it will 
be due to this alone, that God is good and merciful, and will not de- 
spise a humble and contrite prayer. I admit, this is a poor sort of 
humility when I have my back to the wall and can see no other way out. 
However I hope that God will not punish so many innocent people on 
my account. 

“So I beg all those who were foolish enough to believe the lies I 
told in my last speech about the all-embracing powers of Science and 
the extinction of religion, will now join me in my prayer.” 


N THE sight of the world the Professor got down on his knees be- 
fore the Crucifix, and this was his prayer: 

“O God, all-powerful Creator and Preserver of all things, I am 

nothing but a flabbly old windbag, a cheap kibitzer. All that I know 

is less than a grain of sand on the shore of Thy infinite knowledge. I 
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have abused the gifts of mind and heart, which I received from Thy 
generosity, to inflate my own pride and to deceive thousands of my 
fellow-creatures. I tried to steal for my own glorification the respect 
and honor that belong to Thee alone, all-wise, all-strong God. I posed 
as God in the sight of the world, but Thou hast let the world see me as 
I am in Thy sight. I have sinned. I have blasphemed. 

“T admit that neither I nor any other scientist can do anything, 
not even move a finger, without help from Thee. All that we know, all 
that we ever did, was impossible without Thee. O Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, I appeal to Thy good, kind, fatherly Heart to have compassion on 
the millions who are suffering for my sin. Most humbly do I beg Thee 
to make the earth turn in its course once more. O God, be merciful to 
me a sinner!” So saying, the Professor thumped his breast, a picture 
of crushed and humiliated pride. 

It was an historic thump. It reverberated through the Professor’s 
chest, it boomed through the loudspeakers of the entire world, it 
vibrated down through the Professor’s knees, down, down, down to the 
center of the earth, where it jolted the machinery, that had ceased to 
function, which science could not reach or control. 

A priest appeared at the altar which stood beneath the great Cru- 
cifix, and with divine words and reverent voice began to renew the senti- 
ments so crudely uttered by the penitent Professor. 

“Kyrie eleison . . . Lord, have mercy on us, Christ, have mercy on 
us, Lord, have mercy on us. .. . 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo . . . Glory to God in the highest . . . 
We adore Thee . . . receive our supplication . . . Thou alone art 
Holy. Thou alone art Lord. Thou alone art supreme, Jesus-Christ. . . . 

“Credo in unum Deum. . . . I believe in one God, Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth. . . .” 

Throughout the Mass, the Professor lay prostrate on his face, not 
daring to kneel erect in the Real Presence of Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
who came down in obedience to the word of His anointed minister, and 
clothed Himself with the appearances of Bread and Wine. 

The priest turned and gave the last blessing of the Mass. In all 
the corners of the globe, where not long since God had been flouted on 
those very same television screens, men bowed in the dust beneath his 
raised hand as it imparted the blessing of peace to a repentant world. 
“May God Almighty bless you, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
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Amen.” Then to all ears were wafted the inspired words of St. John. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. . . . All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was made nothing that was made. . . . And the Word was made 
Flesh, and dwelt amongst us. 


Over in the eastern sky appeared the first gray streaks of a long- 
awaited dawn. 


en ae 





FACTS OF LIFE 


“What Every Man Should Know” is the name of a guide- 
book being given to men students of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, brought out by the dean of men and his assistant. While 
the rules are not a matter of life and death, they are helps to 
the practice of Christian culture: 





1. No man should keep a pipe, cigar, or lighted cigarette in 
his mouth when he lifts his hat to a woman. 


2. When you enter an office, place your hat in an incon- 
spicuous place. And remember where. 


3. Do not tell colleagues in the office where you are em- 
ployed “whom you met last night, what a fine time you had, 
or how late you got home.” 


4. While it is customary in Europe for a woman to sit at a 
man’s right in a taxicab, it is perfectly proper for a woman to 
sit on a man’s left in the United States. | 








5. A man meeting a woman acquaintance on a train does not 
offer to pay for her ticket, nor her meal in the diner, nor the 
magazine she buys. Nor does he offer to pay the porter who 
carries her bags. 


6. When making introductions, don’t command — don’t say: 
“Mr. Wood, meet Mr. Sells.” 


7. Always “remember” meeting people who remember you, 
even if you can’t recall. 


8. It is more embarrassing to find yourself in dinner coat 
and black tie when your host is wearing informal clothes than 
to wear informal clothes when your host is dressed formally. 


9. If your salad shows signs of skidding, by all means cut 
it with your knife. 


10. The ideal bridge player never notices his partner’s mis- 
takes. But he always gives credit for good play. 
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WHAT TO DO - + + + IF: - 


/) 





OU are a mother. Your pride and joy (16 years old) has 
\ just gone into a tantrum because you have laid down the 
law that she must be home from the high school party by 12 


midnight. . . . Do you let her tantrum overcome your better 
judgment and permit her to have her way? . . . Or do you 
embitter her further against you by ferocious and angry ful- 
minations? . . . Or do you just try to explain to her the 


reasons why you made the rule, with sympathy and understand- 
ing, but without yielding to what your prudence does not recom- 
mend ? 


OU are a proud father. You have just heard a nasty rumor 
about your 19-year-old son. He is running around with a 


young divorcee. Do you let nature take its course, hoping that. 


the affair will straighten itself out eventually somehow? 

Or do you pour out your wrath upon him, in a multitude of 
threats, imprecations, even curses until you become the last man 
he will ever come to for help or advice? . . . Or do you sud- 
denly realize that perhaps you have been to blame in not having 
shown one whit of concern over the associations of your boy 
until it was too late? . . . Then do you try to make up for 
this by talking to him, man to man, letting him see your inter- 
est and love? 


OU are a man of 30. You have been going with a girl for 

six years — the best years of her youth and yours. Are you 
contented, in your selfishness, to let things go on indefinitely 
just as they are, because you don’t care to face the responsi- 
bilities of marriage? . . . Do you think it is fair, that you 
have monopolized this girl’s time and her opportunities for 
marriage, and that eventually you will “let her down?” 
Have you even, perhaps, “taken advantage” of her, with no 
further thought of responsibility? . . . Or do you realize that 
you should long since either have married her (if that was 
possible) or given her her freedom? 


OU are a young women of 25. Your employer is a married 

man. He wants to take you out evenings, to theatre parties, 
etc. He insists when you refuse and even becomes obnoxious 
about it. He has power to fire you or to give you a raise. Do 
you consent to go out with him for fear of losing your job?... 
Or worse, in order to get a raise or a few handsome presents 
from him? . . . Or do you stand on your principles and give 
the old rake a much needed lesson, whether you lose your job 
or not? .. 
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MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 





ENEMIES UNVEILED 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


MID the violent differences of opinion that rend society today, 
A nothing is so necessary and so lacking as mutual understanding 
and sympathy. People who oppose one another in principle too seldom 
try to place themselves in their opponent’s position, in order to 
realize the force of the arguments and circumstances that make him 
what he is. They blast away with oratory, invective and abuse, as if 
there were nothing to be said for the opposition; and often they do not 
really know what the opposition is. 

This is particularly true in the economic conflicts of our time. 
Capitalists, communists, democrats, republicans, inflationists, deflation- 
ists, individualists, socialists, conservatists, liberalists —all have theit 
arguments; but many of them do not know what is to be said fo1 
the other side. By no means are we hinting that there are no standards 
of objective truth in all this welter of argument; or that we should 
be tolerant of evidently false principles just because they are widely 
promoted. But we do maintain that every argument for what is right 
must be accompanied by charity and understanding towards those who 
maintain what is wrong; that where right and wrong are not clearly 
evident, violent convictions should be tempered by a violent effort “to 
see the other side.” 

Just to indicate the possibilities of this ideal, we can take a look 
at representatives of the various sectors of society that are made the 
butt of much frenzied oratory and abuse. What changes are necessary 
in the principles of each will not be effected until those who take an 
opposite stand really understand them, with all their prejudices and 
traditions, their background and environment, their fears and respon- 
sibilities. 


The Capitalist 





By the capitalist is meant the man who owns considerable capital ; 
who is listed among the upper brackets in the income tax reports; 
whose money feeds business and helps it expand; who has a rather large 
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income both in the way of an annual salary and from his invested capital. 

The capitalist is not, as incendiary oratory is inclined to picture 
him, an ogre or a griffin or a seven-headed dragon with an insatiable 
maw. He is not, as a class, a giant who viciously and deliberately 
desires to crush the poor under his heel for the sake of his own ad- 
vancement and power. He is a human being, perhaps an erring human 
being (as who it not?) but a human being withal. He is what he is 
because instinct and tradition and circumstances and environment have 
created certain principles and beliefs which most probably would have 
been created in any human being with the same background. 

In politics and economic outlook, the capitalist is usually a con- 
servative, in the sense that he wants to conserve the system that made 
him a capitalist. He is a more or less rugged individualist, quite vio- 
lently opposed to the efforts of labor to wrest from industry a larger 
share of its earnings than labor at present receives. That these views are 
due to unmitigated selfishness is far too simple an explanation. 

They are due, first of all, to his deductions from experience. He 
believes in the economic system for himself and for others as well. In 
most cases he has worked hard for what he has acquired. He has been 
so busy working that he has not thought much about the origin or 
philosophy of the system that made his work so lucrative. The system 
was in operation when he appeared on the scene; it provided him with 
opportunities which he seized ; above all it worked, it ran along smoothly 
for years. The depression staggered his faith for a time, but he is 
inclined to think it due to extraneous causes. The economic system is 
sound in itself, he thinks; there would be no improvement in change. 

They are due also to fear. The capitalist knows that if a new 
scheme for industry does not work, it will not only reduce him in 
circumstances, it may cause him to lose all that he has gained. It may 
wipe him out. He may be an exception and believe that some new 
plan for distributing profits from industry is necessary, but he also 
knows, or soon finds out, that unless all capitalists adopt it, the re- 
creants will simply crush the liberals out of. existence. Clinging to the 
old ways becomes a fight for existence, and so long as the majority 
of capitalists adhere to the old system, in practice at least he feels that 
he must do the same. 

Again the capitalist’s economic outlook is due to mistrust based 
upon at least a few unpleasant experiences with labor. He has seen 
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instances of poverty caused by laziness and waste; he has had dealings 
with good-for-nothing labor agitators; he has seen men throwing away 
opportunities as great as his own have been. He has no clear concept 
of how the average laboring man lives; he cannot visualize the meaning 
of insecurity, and if he can, he blames it on an individual’s folly. These 
things make him mistrust labor; it is hard to convince him that reform 
campaigns are not the product of envy, class hatred, avarice and greed. 
He may be stubborn, but he thinks he is right. 

All these human elements enter the makeup of the capitalist. In the 
same set of circumstances, with the same lack of penetrating vision 
and philosophy and Christian principle, they would probably give any 
man the same views. He is a human being, and if he is to be convinced 
of the injustice of the system by which he has attained his position, he 
must be reached not by invective and mud-slinging and hatred, but by 


understanding and sympathy for the human elements that make him 
what he is. 


The Laborer 





By the laboring man is meant the man who has worked all his life 
for a weekly or semi-monthly pay-check; who has never had a bank- 
account to speak about ; who has, most of his life, been scarcely able to 
live within his income; who, as soon as his job ceases, is forced to look 
to charitable agencies for help. The name of such is legion. 

The American laboring man is not, as a class, a disgruntled enemy 
of capitalism, filled with hatred and envy, on the constant lookout for 
trouble, ready to join any radical movement. He is not, as a class, a 
shiftless, lazy, irresponsible creature, who would not amount to any- 
thing even if every opportunity were offered him. He is not, as the 
extreme rugged individualist would make him out to be, incapable of 
managing his own affairs, in desperate need of having the potentates 
of big business regulate his life and tell him what to eat and drink and 
spend and wear. 

He is, like the capitalist, a human being, with human instincts and 
motives and experiences coloring his outlook on life. 

In politics and economics he naturally tends to favor the side that 
seeks to better the living conditions of the workman. This is not due 
to simple greed and avarice; if it were, he would have caused an explo- 
sion in industry long ago. It is due to the instinct of self-preservation. 
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He wants and knows he has a right to a decent livelihood. He wants 
freedom to raise a family and give it the ordinary conveniences of a 
home. He wants security against want and privation and the need of 
charity. 

If the rugged individualist will place himself for a moment in the 
position of the working man, he cannot but agree that there are power- 
ful reasons and motives for his eagerness to see some change in the 
industrial set-up. He may not be quickly convinced as to the means by 
which it is to be attained, but that some change is desirable he will 
recognize, unless his own position has made him totally blind. The work- 
ing man has known want; he has known slavery to machines; he has 
known that usually bitter thing called charity or relief; he has helped 
produce conveniences and comforts for society that he had not a chance 
to acquire for himself or his own children. He has faced a future, not 
with any hope of peaceful days, but with debts and obligations multiply- 
ing with the years. 

Perhaps the working man has made mistakes in planning his life, 
but in most cases they are mistakes for which he cannot be blamed. 
He made the mistake, perhaps, of getting married when he should not 
have because he couldn’t support a family on his wages; is any capital- 
ist ready to blame him for that? He made the mistake of attempting 
to acquire a neat little home, slicing weekly cuts out of his pay to pur- 
chase it, not thinking that the pay envelope might not appear some day 
and the home would be lost. Is any individualist going to blame him for 
that ? He drank beer and took in a movie now and then and gave his chil- 
dren play-things — poor little toys at best — but he was not able to 
save anything; who will say that this makes him out a lazy, shiftless, 
undependable member of society? 

Whatever may be the prejudices and convictions of capitalists about 
the labor class in general, each member of it is a human being, with the 
hopes and aspirations, the dreams and plans, the faults and weaknesses 
of other human beings. He wll not be kept from going “radical” by 
unkind epithets and denouncing speeches and unsympathetic political 
programs. Above all things else, he wants to be treated as a man. 


The Communist 





The Communist forms the exceptional element in the laboring class 
as outlined above. The exceptions are growing in number. Perhaps no 
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element in our society is made the object of more bitter denunciation, 
and yet, even the Communist can and must be understood if he is to be 
checked or changed. 

Contrary to wide belief, the Communist is not necessarily a be- 
whiskered import from Russia or some other foreign shore. He may 
have been duped by such, but he himself may be a thorough American 
citizen in the legal sense, made a Communist by motives and reasonings 
that should be probed by every campaigner who wants to keep his 
country safe from the communistic scourge. 

The first mark of the Communist is a negative one. It is a mark 
that he has in common with some 60 per cent of all the citizens in 
the land — it is total lack of religious belief. For this, perhaps, others 
are more to blame than he. Generations of religiously indifferent Ameri- 
cans have bred him; thousands of religiously hypocritical citizens have 
soured him; a few haters of religion have swayed him to their fanati- 
cism. He is a human being, made to love and serve God and to be 
* happy with Him forever in heaven; but as if by a conspiracy he has 
been robbed by his fellow citizens of all belief in God or heaven or 
the soul; with that gone there is just as much logic in being a Com- 
munist as a capitalist or a socialist or any other kind of an “ist.” 


With no religion, he naturally believes that any conceivable measure 
for creating equality on earth is a necessity. Every man, he says, with 
only a few years of life and then annihilation, has a right to as much of 
what the earth holds as any other man. Communism seems to be the only 
system that will make that right good. 

Strip any downtrodden or underprivileged person of all belief in an 
afterlife, in a just Judge of all men, in any solid foundation for 
morality, in the natural right of private property, — and then point 
out to him the immense inequalities among men, and it is hard to see 
how he will not find in Communism an inescapable lure. Even the 
fact that it has never worked out except for the exploitation of the 
many and the exaltation of a few, that it is dehumanizing and debashing 
and destructive in practice, will be overlooked, and the materialistic 
ideal of equality will remain the sole objective in view. 

The point is that there are two reasons for his adherence to this 
false economic philosophy: the one is lack of essential religious belief 
and the other is the unnecessary inequality that is allowed to flourish 
among men. If these reasons cannot be removed by sympathetic under- 
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standing and zeal, there is no use in denouncing the Communist; his 
tribe will increase and ultimately destroy the land. 


L’envoi 





There is, then, one important distinction that must be made by all 
who are interested in the security and welfare of society today: let 
them denounce false doctrines and subversive programs and radical 
schemes with all the vigor at their command. But let them love the 
men who are duped by these things; treat them as human beings no 
matter what the cost; try to save them rather than destroy! 





MARTYR’S FAREWELL 


This letter was written by the Rev. Ignace de Galdacano, 
O.M.Cap., to his family on the very day of his martyrdom in 
Spain: 

“Today, August 6, in my twenty-fifth year, and perhaps on 
the last day of my life, at 9:30 am., I am writing this letter 
for my dear parents. e 

“My dear parents and dear brothers and sisters: When these 
lines shall have reached you, I shall be, very probably, no longer 
alive. From one moment to the next, but with all tranquility, 
I await the death which will enable me to enter into true life, 
for I die through hatred of religion and because I am a re- 

.  ligious. 

“Dear parents and dear brothers and sisters, do not weep as 
I am weeping while I write you these lines; not that I am 
afraid of death, but because I realize the grief that my death 
will cause you. Do not weep, especially you, my most dear and 
well beloved mother, the dearest here below. If the news of 

% my death should almost break your heart, console yourself with x 
the thought that you have the honor of giving to Our Lord a 
martyred child, a child who from the height of Heaven will 
love you even better, who will pray for you and all our dear 
family, that we may all be reunited one day hereafter. 

“T do not know when my last hour will sound. I have been 
awaiting it for some days, as have all my confreres. Blessed 
be the Holy Name of Jesus. If He desires to have my blood as 
testimony of His truth and of our holy faith, I gladly offer it 
to Him. I ask only one thing of Him and that is that we, who 
have so loved one another on earth, may be united again in 
Heaven in that same love. 

“Adios! Until we meet in Heaven! Do not weep for me, 
dear parents and dear brothers and sisters. Remember that I 
die a martyr for Our Lord and His Holy Church. Adios! 
Adios !” 
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DYING WE LIVE 


H. F. Wade, C.Ss.R. 


I 


Time: Period of Persecution. 

Scene: A dimly lighted foul stable converted into a temporary 
prison. A guard. A Religious Priest, prisoner. 

Priest: This is a particularly loathsome place, don’t you think? 

Guard: Yeah! compared to what you’re used to, I guess it is. 

Priest: You seem very well informed on what I’m used to. 

Guard: Well, I know enough. 

Priest: You must be a bright fellow. How many monasteries have 
you visited? 

Guard: How many? 

Priest: Yes. Have you ever been in one? 

Guard: Naw. What would I be doing in one of those blasted 
places? 

Priest: Well, you seemed to know so much about what we reli- 
gious priests are used to, I thought, naturally, you had witnessed some 
of our comfortable abuses. 

Guard: Don’t have to witness them. Everybody knows about ’em. 

Priest: Oh, I see. A kind of general inspiration, is that it? (Priest 
laughs). 

Guard: I can’t see what you got to laugh about? 

Priest: Oh, I have lots of things to laugh about. 

Guard: You're sure a strange guy. Tied up in this dirty old stable; 
wet ground for a bed; a little better than slop for food; what’s funny 
about that to make you laugh? 

Priest: Perhaps you and I look at things in a different light. 

Guard: Look at this filth in any light, and it will still stink. 

Priest: True. It still stinks! But haven’t you ever suffered in your 
life, and enjoyed it, because it was for some one you loved? 

Guard: Can’t say that I have. 

Priest: Are you married? 
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Guard: Yeh. Got two kids. 

Priest: You have to work to support them? 

Guard: Sure. 

Priest: You don’t particularly like this work? 

Guard: Who in the devil would —this stinking hole? 

Priest: There is no other work to be found? 

Guard: I wouldn’t be here if there was. 

Priest: You’re glad that you have this much? 

Guard: Heck, sure! some guys can’t even get this. 

Priest: You're glad you have this job, because, under the circum- 
stances, it’s the best you can do to support those whom you love, isn’t 
that it? 

Guard: Well, yeah. 

Priest: You should understand now my happiness. 

Guard :. How do you figure? 

Priest: Under the circumstances this is the best I can do, in fact, 
far better than I have ever dreamed, to prove my love for those whom 
I love. 

Guard: What do you mean? 

Priest: It is the way Christ showed His love for me. 

(The guard looks queerly at Priest, turns away and leaves stable.) 

II 


(A few minutes later, guard returns to his post. The Priest, in the 
meantime, sits easily on a worm eaten cracker box, his head leaning 
against a post, his eyes closed, his lips moving. Excited talking among 
soldiers outside of stable causes him to open his eyes, and look at 
guard.) 

Guard: They just ran down a couple more Priests. 

Priest: (Very interested) Are they going to bring them here? 

Guard: Naw, they took ’em up north. They’re pretty badly done 
up. 

Priest: What happened? 

Guard: One had both of his eyes poked out, several of his ribs 
crushed. The boys had a little fun with him. The other got away with 
only a few bruises. You know, at the rate the big shots are pushing this 
raid, there won’t be many of you guys left pretty soon. We’ve got you 
pretty well scared out as it is. 

Priest: Is that a fact? 
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Yeah, and you know right well it is. 
On the contrary, I don’t know it. It’s news. 
What do you mean news! You know we have you priests 


just where we want you, and, in a short time, there won’t be a single 
one of you left. 


Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 


Remarkable! So you intend to accomplish the impossible. 
You mean wiping you guys out is impossible? 

More or less, yes. _ 

What makes you think so? 

You haven’t much of an education, have you? 

Enough to suit me. Eighth grade. 

You don’t know what you have missed. Had you had a 


chance to study history, you would know that the Catholic Church and 
her Priesthood are over nineteen hundred years old. 


Guard: 
Priest: 


Yeah, what’s that got to do with it? 
Well, the older a tree gets, the deeper are its roots, the 


firmer its trunk and branches and the harder it is to knock down. 


Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 


Priest: 


That’s what you think. 

You know, you're not the first to try. 

To kill the Catholic Church? 

Yes. 

Who tried before? 

Very many. 

They probably didn’t go about it in the right way. 

Oh, I shouldn’t say that. Some of them were pretty brainy 


men, — some of the brainiest this world has ever seen. 


Guard: 
Priest: 
could not. 
Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 


And they couldn’t knock it down? 
With all the might of the world at their disposal, they 


Why? 
Because God said they couldn't. 
Go on! What are you talking about? When did God ever 


say anything like that? 


Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 
Guard: 
Priest: 


When He was here on earth. 

You mean Jesus Christ? 

Yes. 

What did He say? 

Singling out one of His Apostles of whom the Pope is a 
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lawful successor, He said: “Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Guard: How could He say that? 

Priest: He is God. 

(The guard straightens up, tries to look at ease, turns and walks 
out. Priest leans head on post, closes his eyes as his lips begin to 
move.) 

III 
(Same scene. Three weeks later. Early morning.) 

Guard: Well, I guess, your time is pretty well limited. 

Priest: Yes, I guess it is. What time is it? 

Guard: Three o'clock. 

Priest: My guests will arrive about quarter to five? 

Guard: About. Are you nervous? 

Priest: Oh, yes. A little. It’s going to be quite an experience. 

Guard: I guess it will be. But you certainly are taking it easily. 

Priest: Why shouldn’t I? There is hardly any sense in getting 
excited. ; 

Guard: Don’t you realize that one word from you could, even now, 
call off this whole business, and set you free? 

Priest: Yes, that’s what your officers have told me. 

Guard: Then why in the devil don’t you do it? 

Priest: (Laughs softly) Yes, “in the devil,” is the only way I 
could do it. 

Guard: I can’t see any sense in getting plugged full of holes for 
what nobody holds any more. - 

Priest: Nobody? 

Guard: Nobody, except a few stubborn guys like you Priests. 

Priest: Oh, I shouldn’t say that. There are a few more. 

Guard: Who? 

Priest: In fact, quite a few. 

Guard: How many? 

Priest: Millions. 

Guard: Yeh, and where are they ?. 

Priest: All over. 

Guard: They sure are hiding. 

Priest: Very few are really hiding. 

Guard: Just tell me a few that still hold for what you’re so willing 
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to die. I won’t squeal. I’m just curious. 

Priest: You promise? 

Guard: Yes. You got my word of honor. 

Priest: Is it good? 

Guard: (slightly angered) I never broke it in my life. 

Priest: All right. I'll trust you. First of all — 

(Here the bar on the outer door is lifted. Another guard looks in 
and says it’s four thirty. He shuts door, bolts tt. . . . A rooster ona 
neighboring farm crows.) 

Guard: You were about to tell me — 

Priest: Yes, first of all, there is Jesus Christ, Our Divine Saviour 
who died upon the cross for us, for you and me, yes, for your officers 
too. Our Blessed Mother, the sweetest creature who ever lived. Billions of 
saintly men and women: men like Saints Peter and Paul, St. Sebastian 
and St. Ignatius ; women like St. Cecilia, and St. Agnes. Down through 
nineteen hundred years, innumerable men and women, the brilliance of 
whose minds, the sublimity of whose virtue, the excellence of whose 
lives, it is almost impossible to equal. Today, the Pope, the Cardinals, 
the Bishops, thousands of Priests and Nuns, millions of souls, I assure 
you, are still holding and will ever hold that for which I willingly die. 

(A bugle calls. The outer bar ts again lifted and the door swings 
open. Two strange guards, carrying rifles, enter. The Priest calmly 
falls in between them, and is marched out. . . . Several minutes 
later a volley of shots bursts on the quiet of the morning. In the 
shadow of the stable, a lone guard slowly removes his hat.) 


REFUGE 


Kneel beneath the columns dark 
When shadows dance — 

And feel upon you, unseen, bent 
The Master’s glance! 








Kneel there, when in height of day 
k You flee from care, * 
And find an unknown peace because 
The Master’s there! 


Kneel before the altar bright 
Each morning new, 

And lo! the Saviour e’en will deign 
To come to you! 


—L. F. H. 
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4+—— Three Minute Instruction 








THE PRIEST’S BACKGROUND 


In the minds of many non-Catholics and weaker Catholics 
there frequently resides the thought that Catholic priests know 
little or nothing about the daily lives of the people whom they 
try to direct. The suspicion is that the priest arrogates to him- 
self too much power and knowledge. To such persons we offer 
the priest’s background of preparation for his office: 


1. He spends a minimum of 12 years in study before he can be 
ordained a priest. During those 12 years he is bound to study every 
phase of human conduct and circumstance. The textbooks from 
which he studies are based upon 19 centuries of experience and 
there is scarcely a human problem conceivable that is not brought 
to the attention of the student for the priesthood and the correct 
solution given. 


2. He has his own individual experience as a human being to support 
him in his guidance of others. Having the same nature as other 
men, he has set himself the highest possible ideal of sacrifice and 
service, and through the years of striving to attain his goal he has 
learned a great deal about the inner workings of human nature. 
To say that a priest does not know human nature and its limitations 
is to deny that he himself is human. 


3. He has been given special graces for his task of guiding others 
that have come through the Sacrament of Holy Orders. Just as 
in receiving the Sacrament of Matrimony husband and wife are 
fortified in a special supernatural manner for the responsibilities 
of their state, so the priest is supernaturally endowed for his work 
when he is ordained. 


4. He has had, after a short period in the ministry, actual experience 
with human nature in every state and condition, from the lowest 
and most degraded sinners to the greatest hidden saints. There is 
no profession that makes it possible for men to know people more 
clearly and intimately; the priest knows not only what God has 
commanded, but he knows what human nature can do and cannot 
do, what it needs and does not need, what it must do and what 
it may do, from actual cases that have been brought to him. 


All this provides a natural and supernatural equipment for 
the responsibilities of a priest. In the Providence of God it has 
been arranged so, that people may have expert advice on their 
road to heaven, and certain confidence in their spiritual leaders. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Men of genius are not without their human traits and characteristics. 
Musicians are no exception, as these anecdotes reveal. 





G. Devlin, C.Ss.R. 


- HE LIVES of great men all remind us we can make our lives 


sublime” is an inspiring thought. But the very greatness of the 
great men often dampens one’s ambition, and kills the hope of ever 
reaching equal heights. As some one said of Francis Thompson: “He 
is gold-dusty with walking among the stars, and the universe is his box 
of toys.” That is pretty high indeed. 

But after all, the great men are often quite ordinary in their 
daily lives, and behind the scenes of splendor one finds them very much 
like the rest of us. For example, take a glance at a few of the great 
musicians. 

Gioachino Antonio Rossini, one of Italy’s earliest opera writers, 
(born in 1792 at Pesaro, his father being town trumpeter and inspec- 
tor of slaughter houses) was a ready wit and a natural mimic, and met 
with not a little difficulty in his career. He was early apprenticed to a 
man named Prinetti who sold wine and gave harpsichord lessons. This 
person had a rather peculiar habit of playing the scales with two fingers 
and going to sleep standing up. This proved too tempting to the face- 
tious Rossini and after a few of his pranks, the apprenticeship ended. 

He once had an engagement to write an opera for a manager in 
Venice. The libretto given him was so ridiculous that it was impossible 
to do anything with it. Being under contract, Rossini had to write. He 
did. He wrote a score in which the tenors sang bass, the sopranos 
baritone, the worst singers the most difficult parts, all accompanied by 
the violins banging on the brass candlesticks ! 

The first performance of the “Barber of Seville,” his greatest work, 
was one of the worst failures in the history of opera. Everything went 
wrong. Added to the hissing and shouting of some of his enemies who 
were present, one actor forgot to tune his guitar, and in attempting to 
do so on the stage, broke a string. Another stumbled over a trap door on 
entering, and the whole was climaxed by the entrance of a black cat, 
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which, after being chased back and forth between the two men, finally 
entangled itself in the heroine’s dress. 

His laziness was proverbial. He would often compose in bed. If 
perchance the paper on which he was writing would slip to the floor, 
rather than exert himself to pick it up, nothing daunted, he would 
calmly write the whole thing over. 

But the man was a genius. He composed spontaneously and under 
the most distracting circumstances. Once he was at a hunting party. 
Between the courses of the dinners he would spend the time covering 
paper with unintelligble scribbling. When the party was over at the 
end of a week, he had completed a whole opera, “Tancredi.” 


HE LIFE of Poland’s “poet of the piano” was not, as might 
a be expected, very poetic. Frederic Francois Chopin, who saw 
the light of day first in the little village of Zelaxowa-Wola, was of a 
morbidly over-sensitive temperament, and of very weak health. He 
was often troubled with hallucinations and visions which were some- 
times beautiful and more often terrifying. Like -most men of genius he 
was a bit eccentric as can be deduced from his habit of disturbing the 
household at night by jumping from bed in order to jot down an in- 
spiration lest he forget it before morning. He was very patriotic, as 
anyone can prove to himself by playing or hearing some of his polonaises 
in which he expressed his deep grief at the distresses of his beloved 
Poland. Romance was his, for a time at least, in his friendship with the 
much admired novelist George Sand. This ended, however, only in his 
finding himself caricatured in one of the lady’s novels. Some of his 
greatest music was written under trying circumstances. While he was 
visiting Mrs. Sand on the island of Majorca, all went well until the 
temperature dropped to a pretty low level, accompanied by a howling 
wind that knocked the plaster from the walls. While Mrs. Sand and 
her son tried to keep the place warm, Chopin curled himself up in a 
corner, saw visions again, and proceeded to compose. The result is 


found in his preludes, which are considered by those who know to con- 
tain the best efforts of his genius. 


N Raiding, Hungary, in 1811, there was born the greatest pianist 
that ever lived, Franz Liszt. He was to the piano what Paganini 
was to the violin. None before or after has ever equalled him, and it 
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seems that the most that can be done now is to approximate him as 
closely as possible. Yet even he had the ordinary virtues and vices. He 
was a bit theatrical. One evening he was at a gathering at George 
Sand’s house. Chopin was there. Naturally the men were asked to 
play. As the “poet” was playing, the lights were extinguished for 
effect. When they were restored it was found that Liszt had taken 
Chopin’s place at the piano. He rose, bowed and said: “Liszt can 
imitate Chopin, but can Chopin imitate Liszt?” 

But he was kindness itself. Through his influence many a struggling 
musician found a footing. Even the immortal Wagner owes a debt 
of gratitude to Liszt. It was especially in the later years of his life 
that so many found in him a haven and a refuge. He was the confidant 
of such as Grieg, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, Smetana, Cesar Franck, and 
many others. 

Closer in time, but farther in distance is Edvard Grieg. A peep 
behind the scenes here reveals much. Speaking of himself he says: 
“What shall prevent me from calling back that wonderful and mys- 
terious contentment at discovering, when I stretched my arms up to the 
piano, not a melody —that was too much,—no, but a harmony! 
First, two notes, then a chord of three notes; then a full chord of four; 
at last, with both hands — oh, joy!—a combination of five notes, the 
chord of the ninth. When I found that, my happiness knew no bounds. 

. I was about five years old.” 

He hated school, and tried to finish his tasks as soon as possible. 
With this idea in mind he once left out all the ciphers in an arithmetic 
problem, since, as he thought, they signified nothing. Instead of class 
work, he used to write music. One day he dared to bring a composition 
to school. Instead of praise, he received a head shaking, “until” as 
he said, “everything was black before my eyes.” 

Music was his life. Over his studio he had two signs. One read: 
“Mr. Grieg does not wish to receive callers earlier than four in the 
afternoon.” The previous time was given to composition. The other 
said: “If anyone chooses to enter this house to steal, please leave the 
scores, as they are only for my use.” His collection of scores meant 
more to him than money or jewels. 

Grieg died in 1907. His ashes, contained in an urn, were buried 
at the foot of a steep cliff accessible only from the sea. 
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HE thrill of genius, the fire of romance, the glamour of popular- 
fo and the fascination of mystery, mark the career of Genoa’s 
wizard of the violin, Niccolo Paganini. Born in 1782, already in 1791 
this boy prodigy was giving public concerts. Unable to be taught by 
others at fourteen he undertook his own training and gave himself to 
practice — immoderately — ten or twelve hours a day! But this made 
him — Paganini. 

But a musician, even a great one, cannot always boast of wealth 
or even frugal comfort. Paganini often had to pawn his violin, and 
once he had to sell it, making it necessary for him to borrow one for a 
concert. It would seem as if the humiliation necessary for this act on 
the part of the artist was to be rewarded, for when he wished to return 
the violin, a Guarneri of genuine excellence, the owner exclaimed: 
“Never will I profane strings which your fingers have touched. That 
instrument is now yours.” 

One can easily appreciate these sentiments, for Paganini’s playing 
was almost superhuman. One string or four made no difference to him. 
He once wrote and played a concerto in which he used only two 
strings, and so successfully that a certain princess Eliza who heard it 
said to the master : “You have just performed impossibilities ; would not a 
single string suffice for your genius?” Whether Paganini took this as a 
compliment or a challenge is hard to say, but he did write a sonata 
which he played before a numerous and brilliant court on only one 
string! So amazing was his skill that some attributed it to the devil. 
He was once told that the devil had distinctly been seen at his side 
directing his arm. One of his biographers remarks: “The extraor- 
dinary expression of his face, his livid paleness, his dark and penetrat- 
ing eye, together with the sardonic smile which played upon his lips, 
appeared to the vulgar, and to certain diseased minds, unmistakable evi- 
dences of satanic origin.” 

Although an unexcelled master himself, he could and did recognize 
ability in another. After hearing Berlioz’s “Childe Harold” symphony 
he desired an interview with the composer. Unable to talk audibly be- 
cause of a throat ailment, Paganini whispered something to his little 
son. Acting as interpreter the boy said: “My father wishes me to say, 
sir, that never in his life has he enjoyed a concert like this one; that 
your music has affected him so that he must thank you on his knees.” 
Without averting to Berlioz’s embarrassment, in the presence of a num- 
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ber of musicians, Paganini knelt down and kissed his hand. 


A TOUCHING story is told that not only reveals Paganini’s 

romantic and sympathetic heart, but also tends to lesson the pre- 
valent idea that he was a notorious miser. He had a servant girl named 
Ninette, young, innocent, cheerful, the light and comfort of the dreary, 
painful hours of a lingering illness. There came a day when the bright 
countenance was clouded and the rosy cheeks pale. 

“What’s wrong, Ninette?” 

“My fiancé whom I was to marry at Christmas time has been con- 
scripted and will have to serve three years in the army. We are both too 
poor to pay the sum required for his release.” 

Paganini tried to comfort the girl with the assurance that he 
would do his best to help her. Months passed. At a party given in 
his honor he was presented with a quaint gift, a small wooden shoe 
filled with candies. He shared his dainties, and after gently tapping the 
little shoe in several places, gave orders that it should be put in a safe 
place as he desired to keep it. Some time later he gave a concert. After 
the first applause he appeared with a tiny three-stringed violin fashioned 
from a wooden shoe. Amid breathless silence he drew from the 
strange instrument music of entrancing sweetness the like of which had 
never been heard before. An instant of mute rapture, then thunderous 
applause. 

“Ninette,” said Paganini the next day, “here are two thousand 
francs which the old wooden shoe has earned for you. Keep the shoe 
also, it may bring you even more.” 

The prediction came true. The little shoe was later purchased from 
Ninette and her husband for six thousand francs. 

And with this we once again draw the resplendent curtain of 
greatness over the simple but often sublime littlenesses of the great 
men. 





REVENUE 


If you are careless about addressing your mail, you are prob- | 
ably helping to support the government. Last year the post 
office department realized $230,000 in its dead letter division. 
About 12,250,000 misdirected letters were confiscated, 108,454 
‘of them containing money not counting small change. 
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FACT VS. PROPAGANDA 
IN RE: SPAIN 


The following factual answers, condensed here, were given 
to the principal calumnies about Spain by Frank Gerein, D.D., 
in the Salve Regina Quarterly: 

1. The Church in Spain was fabulously wealthy. 

Answer: In 1812, 1820, 1837, 1868, 1931, all Church property 
in Spain was confiscated by the government. Since 1837 none 
of this property was returned; merely the use of rectories, 
churches, convents, was allowed. 

2. The priests in Spain were extremely rich. 

Answer: After the robbery mentioned above, bishops were 
granted yearly sums of less than $5,000 to support themselves 
and maintain their chanceries. Secular priests received about 
$175 a year. Religious lived on what they received for their 
work, 

3. Spain was overrun with churches and priests. 

Answer: In 1924 there were 39,800 priests in Spain, one for 
600 people. In the United States there is one. priest for less 
than 600 people. In Spain there were before the revolution 
26,742 churches, one for 847 Catholics; in the United States 
there are 210,214 non-Catholic churches, one for 152 church 
members. 

4. Spanish priests were lazy and indifferent. 

Answer: Latest authenticated reports say that over 13,000 
priests have been murdered by the reds. Martyrs do not usually 
beiong to the lazy and indifferent classes. 


5. The Church in Spain kept education from the poor. 

Answer: In 1837 Catholic schools were confiscated and the 
government took over education, forbidding priests and re- 
ligious to teach. Later the Church was permitted to set up 
schools out of its own resources and with the approval of the 
government for each one. Under these handicaps the Church 
had by 1931 established 5,669 private schools and was giving 
free education to 715,000 children. 


6. The Church did nothing for the improvement of the masses. 

Answer: The Church in Spain was ahead of most countries 
in the advancement of social reform. As early as 1908 there 
were in Spain 67 Catholic Associations, 274 Co-operative 
Societies, 373 Catholic rural banks, 1,147 societies for the 
amelioration of the conditions of labor; 1,691 mutual benefit 
societies, 450 Catholic agricultural syndicates. 

7. The Church in Spain was not concerned with charity. 

Answer: In 1933 there were 416 Catholic hospitals, 38 dis- 
pensaries, 12 leper asylums, 43 insane asylums, countless clinics, 
poorhouses, school for the blind, mental defectives, etc. 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


CECELIA EUSEPI (Concluded) 


Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R, 


ECILIA was thirteen when she was accepted as a candidate by 
C the Mother General of the Servite Sisters, known as the Mantel- 
lata Sisters. With this her goal seemed to be attained. Even in the 
first moments she writes, with a girl’s sentiments, but in unusual 
maturity : 

“T have decided at all costs to become a saint, to love Jesus very, 
very much, and to make others love Him very much. To love and to 
suffer if not to die. We aspirants are always happy in the Lord. See, 
mamma, I am really very well, so why do you cry? I know the separa- 
tion is hard, but very soon we shall be reunited in heaven.” 

FIRST EXPERIENCES 

At this time she had a little book which she called “the book of 
wonders,” in which she wrote down her resolutions, good thoughts 
and inspirations. She burnt this book later, but a few fragments remain. 
They reveal an insight into spiritual things that is an astonishing mix- 
ture of childlike affection and solid theology. Thus she writes: 

“How good it is to love You, O God of love, and to be consecrated 
to You, dearest Jesus. . . . How beautiful is religious life, what joy 
fills my soul for having left the world and my parents for the love of 
Jesus! The soul consecrated to Jesus must become perfect, and for 
this she must do three things: she must be blind, deaf and dumb, — 
without eyes, so that she does not observe what others do; without ears, 
so that she does not hear ; without a mouth, so that she may say nothing 
which might hurt the feelings of her companions.” 

Then there was an act of offering herself to Jesus, which reminds us 
very much of the Little Flower — indeed, it may have been suggested 
by her reading of this favorite saint’s life: 

“My Jesus, I give You my life; I wish only to live for You. I 
promise to let fall under Your feet, my petals of sacrifice, even the 
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smallest, which pierce my heart. Yes, Jesus, I will not let a single 
occasion pass, rather I will seek to profit by them. . . . I want to suffer 
much, but I wish my sufferings to be hidden from men, otherwise they 
‘would lose their bitterness. You alone, O Jesus, must be witness of my 
sufferings.” 

Imagine a girl of thirteen speaking of sufferings! She had her little 
crosses — “her petals” as she called them — but as yet had no inkling 
of all that was to come. But surely it was here that the seed of courage 
was planted that blossomed so beautifully when real disappointments 
and sufferings came. 

Speaking of confession, she writes: “When I go to confession I 
imagine myself ascending the hill of Calvary with the Madonna to be 
present at the death of Jesus, and I think: ‘Why is Jesus dying? For 
my sins or imperfections?’ When I enter the confessional I picture 
myself on the summit of Calvary, and throw myself at the feet of the 
Cross and, embracing it, tell Jesus all my sins. When I receive absolu- 
tion, Jesus seems to smile and say: ‘I forgive you,’ and then the Precious 
Blood flows down from the wound in His side upon my soul, making it 
white again. Full of joy, I kneel before Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament 
and say my penance; I fancy Jesus kisses me and I promise to do 
better in future.” 

She had a real grasp, it is evident, of the realities of the Sacra- 
ment. She knew that there she met Our Lord — however disguised. 
With similar clear faith she understood the fundamental truth of the 
Real Presence. Thus she writes about Holy Communion: 

“Look, O my soul, at that altar, symbol of your body, where Jesus 
reposes. The tabernacle is your heart,—the white cloth the symbol 
of the purity with which it should be adorned, — the candle, the sym- 
bol of the burning love with which you must receive Jesus, — the 
flowers, the virtues which should adorn your heart, — the petals which 
fall, the little daily sacrifices, — the little flickering lamp, the memory 
of Jesus which should be with you all day.” 

She had the clearness of vision of a true mystic. She saw through 
all things and beheld the realities underneath. 

There was nothing selfish about her choice. If she was glad to have 
left the world, it was,only that she might the better be able to work 
for those in the world. And from the very beginning we find this 
unselfish trait in her strivings for holiness. For, she writes: “I promise 
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You, O Jesus, to console Your heart and be a little apostle. I will never 
let the opportunity of saying a good word escape me.” 
PRAYER AND STUDY 

Thus she had characterized her life in two words. While we look 
into her very soul as revealed to us in the notes she has left, we wonder 
how she looked to those with whom she lived and went through all the 
ordinary actions of the day. One of her companions describes her 
for us: 

“Cecilia was a model of virtue, loving, gentle, always prompt for 
the community exercises, scrupulously exact in the fulfilment of all 
her duties; at table she took whatever was set before her, in church 
always modest and recollected. She was gracious, charitable towards 
all, ever ready to do whatever she could to please others. 

“Once during a lesson in mathematics I put the pen in my mouth, 
and the point got fixed in my lips, causing great pain. Cecilia saw 
what happened and came to abstract it. The teacher, seeing her thus 
distracted, reproved her and sent her out of the class. Her act of 
charity cost her much, but she showed not the least resentment at being 
punished on my account. Afterwards she said: “Dear little sister, do not 
be troubled about me; the Lord has let it happen to humble us; but do 
not do it again and I shall be pleased.” 

In October, 1925, she was sent to Zara, in Dalmatia, on the other 
side of the Adriatic Sea. Here the Mantellata Sisters conducted the 
Royal Institute of S. Demetrio, and here she was to continue her 
studies. She continued to make good progress in her studies, especially 
in Italian composition. Here, too, she was looked upon as a model by 
all the students. 

That her piety at this time was not mere sentiment — or rather that 
her affectionate devotion to Our Lord was nevertheless rooted in prac- 
tical virtue, — may be seen from some notes she jotted down during a 
retreat she made about this time. Thus she wrote: 

“Charity is the most necessary virtue of all in a religious house. We 
must love all our neighbors, be they friends or foes, not for their 
natural gifts but solely because in each one of these souls we see the 
image of Jesus Christ. We must never judge the actions of our neigh- 
bor and never speak unkindly of them..... Charity must be shown to 
those outside the Convent, especially children. When we go to school 
we should think we go to quench the thirst of Jesus on the Cross when 
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He cried: ‘I thirst for souls.’ We should be angels of purity and 
patience; speak to them of Jesus and Heaven, for He wants us to be 
apostles of souls.” 

And her resolutions were practical indeed: “1) To spend our time in 
the best way possible, and never to lose a minute. 2) To do everything 
for Jesus in a spirit of obedience. 3) Always to be prompt in obedience, 
never stopping to reason about the order given, performing it at once 
with joy and simplicity.” 

“I SHALL BE THE CRUCIFIX” 

Cecilia’s words seem to be prophetic in view of what life brought in 
its train for her. They proved to be true much sooner than she thought. 
But God’s grace kept pace with her trials and brought her in a few 
short years to serene heights of holiness. 

In 1926 her health broke down so badly that it must have given her 
some idea that she would never attain her coveted goal, to live in the 
convent. She was now a postulant—and was given the cloak that 
distinguishes the postulant. “I held it tightly as.soon as I felt it on my 
shoulders; I felt as if afraid that someone would snatch if from my 
shoulders.” . 

By October the Superiors decided that she must leave on account of 
her failing health; they believed she might recover at home. What her 
feelings were we can glean from her own words: 

“Finally dawned October 11, the most sorrowful day of my life. 
After a last farewell to the good Sisters who had done so much for me, 
and the dear Convent in which I had passed so many happy hours, I 
went to the entrance, and passing the Chapel I opened the door for a last 
look at the altar before which I had knelt so often to thank Jesus for 
the grace He had bestowed on me in bringing me to this holy place. The 
carriage was waiting, and, accompanied by a Sister, I went to the station 
where we took the train for home.” 

Thus all her hopes seemed to crumble. No wonder that next day 
when she reached Nepi she said: “I was assailed with a feeling of 
intense sadness.” She seemed to have a foreboding that she would never 
be able to return to the Convent again. But there was consolation now, 
for she writes: “I was assailed with a feeling of intense sadness which 
only left me at the moment of Communion. Jesus entered my heart, 
bringing strength, calmness and joy. At that moment I threw myself 
into the arms of God with great fervor, and was happy with a happiness 
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which does not pass away, for neither adversity nor death can take it 
from me; it is the happiness of the cross, the filicity of perfect resigna- 
tion to God’s will.” 

DARKER DAYS 

Darker days, however, were ahead. Sometimes her spirit faltered. 
For almost four years she suffered; but the moments of disappointment 
when a flare of the old disease, (tuberculosis) shattered her renewed 
hopes of making her vows, were more crushing than all else. The worst 
of it was, sometimes the thought came that all was due to her fault. May 
this not be a punishment from God because I have not corresponded as 
I ought to the grace of religious vocation ? 

She was, during this period, when away from the convent and back 
at her home, deprived of Mass and the Sacraments for long periods, so 
that she felt God had abandoned her and loved her no longer. 

The evil spirit, too, it seems, did not leave her to enjoy the peace 
which the reception of Holy Communion brought her, when she was 
able to receive. He assailed her,as she relates, with the thought “that 
there was no paradise for me; I was lost, my prayers and little flowers 
were not accepted by the Lord, and still less would He accept the offer- 
ing of myself through the three vows. . . . This night I have hardly slept 
at all; these thoughts seemed to be fixed in my mind. But all the same 
I did my best to prepare myself for the Solemnity of the Immaculate 
Conception.” 

Thus she wrote upon Our Lady’s Feast, December, 1926. True, she 
had moments of great consolation, in which Our dear Lord seemed to 
nerve her for still greater sufferings and trials, by giving her assurances 
of His love and care and communicating to her His strength. On the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, for instance, her confessor allowed 
her to make the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. This is 
how she describes the event: 

“The day so eagerly desired dawned at last. Jesus has come 
down into my heart and I have made Him the three great promises; I 
am bound to Him with the sweet bonds of the three Holy Vows. I have 
vowed my faith to Him and He has impressed His kiss of love on my 
forehead, so that I may remember none other besides Him may possess 
my heart. To the sweet Madonna, queen of virgins, it was given to 
place the crown of roses, symbol of virginity, upon my head. 

At such times she was happily resigned to see all her hopes of ever 
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being a “Servant of Mary” fade. Thus she writes in January, 1927: 

“T fear Jesus will take away from me forever my hopes of one day 
being a Servant of Mary by taking away my life. If this happens the 
only regret I shall have is that of not being a religious. But I console 
myself,” she continues with a happy thought, “with the thought that the 
clothing, like Baptism, can be one of desire. Moreover, ought we not 
be resigned to God’s will, who disposes all things for our greater good? 
....In any case may the Holy Will of God be done in all things.” 

UP TO CALVARY 

As the dread disease, with which she was afficted, more and more 
took its toll of her strength and vitality, her sufferings increased. In 
the last year they must have been, humanly speaking, terrible. Thus 
we find this entry in her notes for October, 1929: 

“T have passed the night showing my love to Jesus. I have suffered 
very, very much; I do not think it possible to have greater physical pain. 
Intense pain which seemed to burn me, the struggle to breathe, and a 
sweat like ice; I was on fire, and at the same time my teeth chattered 
with cold. My only lament, said very softly, was: ‘Mamma, how I 
suffer.’ I meant these words for my heavenly Mother, and said: ‘My 
sorrowful Mother, how I suffer, but for Jesus it is all too little! Jesus, 
help Your little nothing! I thank You for this opportunity of loving 
You!” 

Then she simply reasserts her confidence in Christ and renews her 
acts of love and, though the thought of heaven does not always comfort 
her, “love always does.” So now she says: 

“All the same I trust wholly in Jesus and despite my tears my will 
stands fast, ready to embrace with love for Love even greater sufferings, 
even to die broken with sufferings. Do I not want to die of love? And 
does not dying of love involve dying of suffering? If anguish comes, I 
shall not fear it—Jesus is with me. To want to accept suffering with- 
out weeping would be presumption. Has not my Mother wept? Has 
not Jesus in the Garden of Olives agonized at the sight of the Chalice? 
.... Yes, we must try to restrain our tears, but it seems to me that our 
strength is in the will, in willing and loving the suffering which God 
sends.” 

WITH THE SETTING SUN 

With all these experiences in joy and sorrow, that reminds one of 

the mystitcs, Cecilia was most practical and sensible. During this time 
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that she had to spend away from her beloved convent, she followed 
a set order of the day —at least as long as she was able. Here it is: 
Rise at 6:00; at 6:45 prayer; 7:00 breakfast; 8:00 meditation and 
Rosary of the Seven Dolors; 9:00 work; 10:30 reading; 11:30 exami- 
nation of conscience and office of the Blessed Virgin; 12:00 lunch; 1:30 
rest; 3:30 rise; 4:00 vespers; 4:15 work; 5:00 reading; 5:30 matins 
and lauds of the Blessed Virgin; 6:30 walk; 7:15 meditation, followed 
by supper, recreation, night prayers and bed. 

This practical character we bear in mind as we study the more 
internal phases of her spiritual life — especially her ardent love of God. 
“T want my life,” she writes in her diary, “to be a continuous canticle 
of love to Jesus; I am wholly consecrated to Him, so that each beating 
of my heart is a note in this canticle of love.” 

This love was kindled by the thought of God’s infinite perfection. 
“The more I consider God in His attributes the more I am convinced 
that God is love..... Jesus is not loved because He is not known. 
Pride and egoism prevent souls having this love. But one who knows 
Him and believes in His love cannot do other than love Him.” 

All nature spoke to her of God and lifted up her soul to Him. “All 
I behold,” she says, “takes me to God, speaks to me of His goodness 
and love for us. His love surrounds me, wherever I turn my eyes I see 
nought but love. I cannot escape this thought. All nature sings to God 
its canticle of love; I hear this song. I behold it in the song of the 
birds, in the verdant fields, in the beauty of the flowers, in the glorious 
firmament, in the sun, the moon, and all created elements. In all things 
I see God, and His love.” 

Again and again in the pages of this diary we find such reflections. 
But if these could waken the sentiments of profoundest love, they were 
not the main source. She was wont to say that she had three schools 
of love: The Sacred Heart, The Crucifix, and the Gospel. Of these she 
writes: 

“The Gospels: the divine book par excellence, how many things it 
recalls: in a moment it brings to mind Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bethany, 
Jacob’s Well, the Upper Room, Calvary — in fact, all the culminating 
facts of Divine Love. The Crucifix teaches me that nothing is too hard 
for love, that the one who loves cannot do less than give his life... .. 
What shall I say of The Host? It is the continual renewal of the 
sacrifice of Calvary, and the proof of an immense love possible only to 
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God. I too, in my little way can imitate in a certain mode this love of 
Jesus; for as He gives Himself to souls in the Host, in a way far 
inferior, I can give to souls what Jesus has given to me, — my little 
merits, my prayers, and, if need be, my health..... “ 

Thus she suffered on, growing day by day in love and in complete 
abandonment to the will of God. “I have given Jesus all,” she writes 
shortly before her death. “I have sacrificed joys, hopes, dreams very 
dear, affection, health and existence itself. I am like a victim crucified ; 
how happy I am!” 

In the midst of all her sufferings she maintained the joyousness that 
was always characteristic of her. “I like the joyous saints,” she re- 
marked. “We must serve the Lord with gladness.” 

The desire to go to heaven grew as her death approached. “I eagerly 
desire to leave the prison of this body and go to Jesus, to that Jesus I 
have always loved and always desired.” 

But the way lay through suffering. “How much I suffer!” she 
writes a month before her death. “I feel the most acute pain in the 
shoulders, going up and down stairs and even walking.” She was, with 
heroic courage, using all her strength not to distress the family. At 
last she was forced to bed. She received the last Sacraments with 
heavenly devotion. 

On her death-bed —a few moments before her eyes closed forever 
to this earth, she sang her favorite hymn, written by her favorite saint, 
the Little Flower: 

To die of love, O sweet martyrdom, 
It is this that I would suffer. 
O Cherubim, lend me your harps 
For I feel my exile hasten to its end. 
Divine Jesus, realize my dream,— 
To die of love! 
Her last spoken words were: “My God, I love You.” 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
| These are the exact words of the will written by Pope Pius | 
X shortly before his death: 


“I was born poor; I have lived poor; I wish to die poor. 
I ask the Holy See to give to my sisters 300 lire (about 60 
dollars) a month. 


I do not wish to be embalmed. 
(Signed) Pia Papa Decimo.” 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Little reflection is required to perceive the advantages of the system thus sum- 
marily described: peaceful collaboration of the different classes, repression of 
Socialist organizations and efforts, the moderating influence of special 
courts. But in order to overlook nothing in a matter of such im- 
portance, and in the light of the principles stated above, as well as 
of those We are about to add, We feel bound to admit that to Our Knowledge 
there are some who fear that the State is substituting itself in the place of 
private initiative, instead of limiting itself to necessary and sufficient help and 
assistance. It is also feared that this system of syndicates and cor- 
porations possesses an excessively bureaucratic and political character ; 
likewise that (freely granting the general advantages already men- 
tioned) it tends rather to promote the interest of party politics than to bring about 
the reconstruction and development of a better social order. 

For the attainment of this lofty end, and for any true and lasting steps to- 
ward the common good, We hold on Our part that first of all, regardless of 
whatever else is done, Almighty God must give His blessing to the 
work; and then that there must be harmonious co-operation by all men 
of good will. We are convinced, moreover — and it follows logically —that the 
attainment of this better social order will be the more effectively secured accord- 
ingly as those qualified to furnish technical, professional, and social skill give their 
assistance in large numbers; and (what is more) if Catholic principles be drawn 
upon and made to give their contribution to the work. Actually, of course, this 
contribution will not be made by Catholic Action (which definitely refrains from 
all activity in labor union matters or politics as such), but by those among Our 
sons who have become imbued in Catholic Action with these principles, and trained 
for work in the apostolate, under the guidance and authority of the Church; We 
say the Church, for she it is who has in this field of which We have been speaking 
—as well as in all matters that present a moral question or a moral side — 2 God- 


given commission as guard and guide, which she may never forget or carelessly 
fail to fulfill. 


Favorable 
Comments 


Unfavorable 
Comments 


Remedies 


No. 2, AMENDMENT OF MORALS 


All that We have taught, however, about reconstructing and perfecting the 
social order will be of no avail without an amendment of morals. Of this, history 
affords the clearest evidence. At one period there existed a social order which, 
though by no means perfect in every respect, corresponded nevertheless in a certain 
measure to right reason, as demanded by the needs and conditions of the times. 
That this order has long since perished is not due to the fact that it was in- 
capable of development and adaptation to changing needs and circumstances, but 
rather to the wrong-doing of men. Men were hardened in excessive selfishness; 
they refused to extend that order, as they should have done, to the increasing 
numbers of the population; or else, drawn on by the spell of a false liberty and 


of other errors, they began to chafe at every restraint, and sought to throw off 
all authority. 
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It remains for us then to turn Our attention to the actual condition of the 
economic order, and to its bitterest foe — Socialism. We shall examine 

Transition them both carefully, and pronounce frank and just sentence upon 
~iesiuaaal them; and then We shall go down to the very root of the widespread 


evils of the present day, and point out their first and indispensable 
remedy: an amendment of morals. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


“Making certain comments” on Italian Fascism, what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: he indicates first, its good points; secondly, its bad points; and 
thirdly, the remedies for the “bad points.” 

What is noteworthy about the “good points” which the Pope mentions? 

Two things: first, he praises Italian Fascism for actually accomplishing “peace- 
ful collaboration of the classes”; note that in the previous section of the Encyclical 
he had set up this “peaceful collaboration of the classes” as the object to be accom- 
plished by the “orders”; hence, whatever the defects or bad points of Italian 
Fascism, it can hardly be said that it is “completely different” from the Pope’s 
idea of the “orders”; secondly, he praises Italian Fascism for repressing Socialism 
and Communism; which indicates that the Church in this regard is altogether on 
the side of Italian Fascism, and hence is not, as sometimes claimed, “midway be- 
tween Communism and Fascism.” 

What are the “bad points” in Italian Fascism which the Pope enumerates? 

They are three: first, the State is substituting itself for private initiative; 
secondly, the Fascist set-up is too bureaucratic and political; and thirdly, it pro- 
motes the interests of party politics rather than the common good. Note that the 
Pope does not condemn Italian Fascism for coercion and violence, as less well-in- 
formed critics often do. 

What are the “principles stated above, as well as those We are about to add?” 

Some of those stated above are the principles laid down in the Section on the 
“Reform of the State,” which demands less “Totalitarianism” and more local self- 
government; also those given in the description of the “orders,” especially as to 
their self-government and their working for the common good. The principles 
which the Pope is about to add aré those demanding that all men of good will co- 
operate in social reform, and that it be based on true Catholic principles. 

How ts the Fascist system excessively bureaucratic and political? 

A system of national government and life which is “excessively bureaucratic 
and political” is one which has an excessive number of governmental bureaus, de- 
partments, institutions, undertakings, officials, inspectors, etc.; and in which one 
political party completely absorbs, as it were, all national life. Such a condition 
prevails in Italy, where there are Fascist officials and institutions everywhere, and 
where a man, no matter what his business, must be first and foremost a good 
fascist in order to get anywhere in national life. 

How does the Fascist system promote the interests of the Fascist party rather 
than the common good? 

The Fascist Party takes good care of its own interests in Italy: each of the 
Corporations must include in its Council three members of the Fascist Party, 
appointed by the government (i.e., the Party) ; the President of each of the Con- 
federations of Syndicates is appointed by the government (i, the Party); in 
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fact, the supreme authority of the whole country is the Grand Council of the 
Fascist Party; this is similar to what would be the case in the United States if 
the National Democratic Committee controlled Congress, the President, the 
Supreme Court, and practically every phase of the social and economic life of the 
country, to the total exclusion of every other political party. 

What “remedies” does the Pope propose? 

He mentions two in general: first, the blessing of God; and secondly, the co- 
operation of all men of good will. 

What does he mean by the “co-operation of all men of good will”? 

His words seem to be addressed first to those Catholics who have remained out- 
side the Party, and secondly, to the Fascist Party itself. He urges these Catholics, 
it seems, to give their contribution of “technical, professional, and social skill” for 
the good of the country; and he urges Fascists not to disregard Catholic prin- 
ciples in their efforts for the good of the country; ie., to correct the “bad points” 
of their system by the application of these principles. 

What are these “Catholic principles”? 

They are precisely the ones laid down throughout “The Fortieth Year”; espe- 
cially in the Section on the “Reform of Institutions.” 

What is meant here by “Catholic Action”? 

In the United States, the term has a rather vague meaning; but in Italy it is 
the name of a very definite organization, with special statutes and its own par- 
ticular members grouped according to parish, diocese, and the nation at large. Its 
object as regards the Church or the hierarchy, is to bring the laity to help the 
hierarchy in their work of spreading and preserving the Faith; and as regards 
other Catholic societies, it is to regulate and co-ordinate their activities. In fact, 
Catholic Action in Italy is to other Catholic societies in the spiritual field what the 
Corporations in the same country are to the Syndicates and other groups in the 
economic field: it promotes, regulates, co-ordinates spiritual apostolic activity as 
the Corporations regulate economic activity. Note the Pope’s reference to “trained 
by Catholic Action”; in order to become a true member, a Catholic must be pre- 
pared or trained by special studies in Catholic doctrine and practice; hence mem- 
bership in Catholic Action is not merely a matter of “signing up.” 

What does the Pope mean by “politics as such’? 

This is what he called at other times “party politics” as distinguished from 
“national politics.” “Party politics’ are those which promote the interests of a 
particular party — which are connected with the political “machine” directly, and 
with the common good only indirectly, if at all; “national politics” are those which 
promote the common good directly, and are not the property, so to speak, of the 
political machine. 


Taken as a whole, is the Pope’s treatment of Italian Fascism favorable or 
unfavorable? 

It is favorable: this is evident from the Pope’s own words, in a public address 
shortly after the publication of “The Fortieth Year”: “In the Encyclical ‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno’ all have readily recognized a sign of attentive benevolence in the 
treatment given to the Italian system of syndicates and corporations.” This benev- 
olence” is evident also in the fact that while he indicates the bad points in Italian 
Fascism, he immediately adds his suggestions of remedies for these bad points. If 


he were condemning the system absolutely, there would be no room for any such 
remedies. 
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But did not Pius XI condemn the Fascist system in the Encyclical “Non 
Abbiamo Bisogno”? 

The Encyclical “Non Abbiamo Bisogno” was issued June 29, 1931, in protest 
against the Fascist attack on Italian Catholic Action. The Pope spares no words in 
condemning these attacks, but towards the end of the Encyclical he says: “In all 
that We have been saying hitherto, We have not wished to condemn the Party and 
the regime as such. We have intended to point out and condemn whatever in their 
program and activity We saw and were sure was contrary to Catholic doctrine and 
practice. . . . In doing this, We believe that We have done a good work for the 
Party and the regime themselves.” It is worth while to compare this with what he 
says about Atheistic Communism in his Encyclical “Divini Redemptoris,” n. 24: 
“It is no part of Our intention to condemn en masse the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. . . . We blame only the system, with the authors and abettors.” 

But did he not condemn the fascist system in his Letter of April 26, 1931, to 
Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan? 

This Letter was written mainly to prove two things: first, that there is no 
necessary conflict between the totalitarian State, if rightly understood, and the 
Catholic Church and secondly, no necessary conflict between the Italian “Corporate 
State” and the Catholic Church. The Pope explains that by “totalitarian State 
rightly understood,” he means that the totality of the citizens must be subject to 
the State in all that belongs to the State; but not that all the citizens must be 
subject to the State in everything —e.g., also in their “individual, domestic, spirit- 
ual, supernatural life.” This latter sense of “Totalitarianism” he condems, at least 
implicitly ; but he indicates his belief that Italian Fascism does not claim such 
“totalitarianism.” It should be added, however, that this Letter was one of the 
factors which led to the troubles between the Church and Italian Fascism in the 
spring of 1931; but Mussolini later in the year saw his error, and renounced his 
claims at least to any kind of religious Totalitarianism. Note here again the differ- 
ence between Italian Fascism and German Nazi-ism as they are today: Fascism 
leaves religion to the Church; Nazi-ism seeks to suppress and supplant the Church. 

Speaking of the “reform of morals,’ what does Pius XI do? 

This short paragraph is really only a kind of introduction to Chapter Three, in 
which Pius XI points out in détail the evils or immoral features of modern 
economic life and of Socialism, and the remedies or reforms required. Here he 
simply gives an argument from history to show the necessity of moral reform for 
any social reconstruction. 

What is, in brief, this argument from history? 

At the close of the Middle Ages and especially at the beginning of the In- 
dustrial Revolution (1775), there was need of social reconstruction because of 
“changing circumstances and needs” —the new inventions, new ways of carrying 
on production, etc. The Medieval Guild System should have been, and could have 
been developed and adapted to the new conditions. The reason why this was not 
done, was because men refused to reform their morals — to get rid of their selfish- 
ness or to repress their spirit of insubordination. 

How did the Medieval Guild System “correspond in a certain measure to right 
reason” ? 

Because it united men not only in cities — which is one right and natural way 
for them to be united — but it also united them in the various groups or guilds 
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according to their trades or professions — which, as Pius XI already said in “The 
Fortieth Year,” is just as right and natural as union in city life. 

How were they “by no means perfect in every respect”? 

Each guild had more or less of a monopoly in its own line; the idea was to 
use this for the common good of the guild, its members, and the whole community ; 
but sometimes this monopoly was used rather as an instrument of competition 
against business rivals to the advantage, perhaps, of a few rulers of the guild, 
but to the detriment of the rest of the members and the community at large. 

What is noteworthy about “the wrongdoing of men’? 

The Pope condemns the wrongdoing of two classes of men: first, the privileged 
members of the old guilds, who were deriving personal profit from the ancient 
set-up and failed by selfishness to adapt it to new conditions; and secondly, the 
workingmen outside the guilds, who suffered from the restrictions of the ancient 
set-up, but who failed by a lawless spirit of disregard for all authority to submit 
to any restrictions whatsoever. Thus these two evils or immoralities were in short 
selfishness on the one hand, and lawlessness on the other; they are not unlike the 
two great evils of the present day: selfishness among the “rugged individualists,” 
and lawlessness among the Communists. 

In this transition to Chapter Three, what did Pius XI Do? 

He indicates that he will show in Chapter Three how an amendment of morals 
is necessary for true social reconstruction at the present time; that is, he will, first, 
point out the root of the evils of the present economic system and Socialism and 
Communism; and secondly, show the main remedy for these evils — namely, an 
amendment of morals. 








DEATH WATCH 


The National Broadcasting the exception of a day or two 
Company had made elaborate when the Pope rallied consider- 
preparations for announcing the ably) four organists, one an- 
Pope’s death when he was_ nouncer, one engineer were con- 
seriously ill last December and _ stantly on hand in readiness for 
January. It was prearranged that this one program. The organists 





when the notice of death arrived, 
any other program was to be 
taken off the air at once. Three 
chimes were to be struck, fol- 
lowed by ten seconds of organ 
music. Then the brief news dis- 
patch of the death was to be read. 
After this the organ was to con- 
tinue softly while a 1,000-word 
obituary was to be read. The 
obituary had been written; the 
organ pieces selected; and from 
December 18 to January 25 (with 


divided the time up in regular 
shifts of two hours each. All 
those concerned received their 
regular schedule of pay for their 
watchful waiting. 

All this indicated reverence on 
the part of N. B. C. But not long 
after the Pope’s illness the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph surreptious- 
ly destroyed thousands of roto- 
gravure pictures which bore the 
legend: “The Late Pope Pius 
XI.” 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


* 


Those who ask what the 
Church has ever done for labor 
in the past 100 years in the 
United States should be quietly 
told this story, a fuller account 
of which was published recently 
by the Catholic of Pittsburgh. 


About 1880, Terence Vincent 
Powderly, a former railroad shop 
hand, an Irish American Cath- 
olic, organized the Knights of 
Labor as a means for uplifting 
and refining workingmen as well 
as for obtaining justice from 
their employers. Its membership 
at one time reached as high as 
700,000; only  liquor-dealers, 
gamblers; bankers and lawyers 
were excluded. It encouraged the 
formation of co-operative socie- 
ties and mutual benefit groups; it 
started the first adult study clubs 
in this country ; it preached thrift 
and temperance to all its mem- 
bers. 


An organization of laborers 
was something new and almost at 
once was branded with the stigma 
of socialism, communism and 
even anarchy. Its enemies dug 


‘up stories of previous radical 


groups and claimed that the 
Knights of Labor were their con- 
tinuation. When the organiza- 
tion and its calumniators reached 
Quebec, Cardinal Taschereau, 
Archbishop of that city, related 
what he heard to the Vatican and 
asked a ruling as to whether 
Catholics could belong. In 1884 
the Holy See condemned the 
Knights of Labor as they were 
constituted in Canada. Demands 
that the same condemnation be 
extended to the United States 
were immediately made. 


At this point Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, called 
a meeting of the American 
bishops. Almost all were ready 
to condemn the Knights of Labor 
at the beginning of the meeting. 
But the Cardinal laid before them 
the full facts about the organiza- 
tion and finally won them over to 
see that the Knights should not 
only not be condemned, but should 
be supported by the Church as a 
worthy instrument of justice and 
improvement for the workers. 

Then Cardinal Gibbons went to 
Rome and pleaded the cause of 
the Knights of Labor before the 
Holy Sce. Cardinal Manning of 
England supported him and 
showed that. the movement was 
the modern equivalent of the 
medieval guilds and in the best 
possible Catholic tradition. In ac- 
cordance, the Holy See approved 
the Knights and in 1887 com- 
manded Cardinal Taschereau of 
Quebec to remove the ban in 
Canada. 

However, no sooner had the 
Church given her support to this 
labor movement, when bigotry 
and prejudice took a hand. They 
said the organization was a tool 
of the Church, a weapon of 
power; one minister of religion 
asserted that he had proof that 
“Pope Leo, Cardinal Gibbons, 60 
priests and Powderly had formed 
a plot to overthrow the American 
government.” This, together with 
the slanderous charges of social- 
ism, communism and_ anarchy 
killed the first and only solid 
American Labor movement; and 
paved the way for the mighty 
corporations to deal with labor as 
they saw fit. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





INSIGNIA 


A large packet from Marseilles once arrived at the mission at Libre- 
ville carrying many useful things from Europe—books, linen, provisions, 
stationery and remembrances from friends. The missionary had come 
to the dock with his large canoe, managed by sixteen boys of the school 
he had founded. They were Pahouins from the forest, sons of savages 
and newly baptized. 

One of them, while preparing to lift a large chest to put it on board 
the canoe, was accosted by an officer, who asked with an air of disdain: 

“Tell me, blackey, what is that little piece of linen that you wear 
hanging around your neck?” 

“That, sir,” came the answer, “is a scapular.” 

“Ah, a scapular!” mocked the officer. 

“And you, sir,” replied the boy, “what is that braid on your sleeve?” 

“That, stupid, is the mark of my naval rank.” 

“Good,” said the boy. “Braid on your sleeve means that you are 
commander; and the scapular on me, means that I am a Christian, a 
Catholic, and a soldier of Our Lady. I was confirmed last month.” 

The officer was silent, but every one else laughed. Being a fair- 
minded man, he gave the youth a coin and said: “You are a clever 
youngster. And after all, it is you who are right.” 


UNCONQUERABLE TRUST 


When Venerable Francis Libermann was studying for the priest- 
hood at St. Sulpice, the fact that he was attacked by a form of epilepsy 
made the superiors of the institution realize that they could not advance 
him to ordination. The disease showed itself particularly just before 
he was to receive the subdiaconate, and as the priesthood was almost 
the sole aim and ambition of his life, the knowledge he could not attain 
it might have crushed him completely. 

In this crisis his unconquerable trust in Providence showed itself. 
One of the Fathers told him of the decision that had been reached and 
suggested that he take steps for embracing some other career. Liber- 
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mann calmly asked when he would have to leave the Seminary, and 
then, with regard to the career, said simply: 

“As to the world, I cannot return to it. God, I trust, will provide 
for me.” 

The superior was told of the interview and felt deeply disturbed. 
He spent a restless night, and then called Libermann to him: 

“Dear child,” he said, “I have caused you pain.” 

“No, Father Superior,” answered Francis, “you have caused me 
none.” 

“How is that?” he was asked. 

Ingenuously he responded: “One is happy when he has in this world 
no resource but God.” 


MASTERPIECE 


The children in a school of the town of Harrow, in England, were 
told by their teacher, a Dominican nun, to write about anything they 
saw in the class room. Since it was a Catholic school, there was a 
crucifix on the wall, and one little girl of six years chose this for her 
' subject. 

The result was this masterpiece of meditation, which she shyly 
handed to the teacher: 

“Look! there is a cross; 

And Jesus is nailed to the cross. 

And He was hurt, 

And He was sad. 

But He knew He was to be nailed to the cross, 

He did not mind. 

He was to be nailed to the cross, 

But He knew He was to be nailed to the cross, 

But He loved us so much 

He had to be nailed to the cross.” 


UNFORSEEN 


A young Jew of Tripoli fell in love with the daughter of a 
Protestant minister and asked his permission to marry her. The min- 
ister replied that he would never give the hand of his daughter to an 
unbelieving Jew. 

The young Hebrew, however, was so insistent that the father told 
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his daughter he would give his consent if she could convert him. The 
Jew accepted the proposal, and together the young lovers set about 
making an intensive study of religions. They compared texts, discussed 
doctrines, and read the Scriptures most attentively. 


Finally came the conversion — of both the boy and the girl. The 
young Israelite and the daughter of the Protestant clergyman were 
both converted — to Catholicism. 


Study, unprejudiced and accompanied by prayer, always leads the 
soul to God by the true road, His holy Church. 


OBJECT LESSON 


St. Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies, was nothing if not 
striking in the manner in which he strove to bring about the conversion 
of notorious sinners. 


On one occasion he was making a sea-voyage with a Portuguese 
nobleman who boasted of his unbelief. The saint tried to reason with 
the man, but received only mocking replies. In fact, the gentleman 
went so far as to blaspheme deliberately, and swore that he would never 
go to confession. 


When the ship landed, both went for a little walk through a small 
woods nearby. Suddenly St. Francis bared his shoulders, and the noble- 
man gazed at him in amazement as he produced a scourge made of sharp 
thorns, and began to beat himself with such force that the blood began 
to flow. 


“T am doing this,” said Francis, “for love of you, and would do in- 
finitely more if I could. But every conceivable suffering I could pos- 
sibly endure is nothing in comparison with what Jesus Christ suffered 
for you. Will not your heart be touched at his bitter sufferings and 
death ?” 


Even the blasphemer could not withstand this powerful appeal. He 
made his confession. 
am ak ak 


Man may disown his greatness; he cannot throw it off. The soul 
that wallows is none the less immortal. He may live as an animal; 
but he will die, be judged and be punished as a man.— Louis Veuillot. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 


June’s devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus concentrates attention 
upon a virtue the lack of which is at the bottom of much of the religious 
rebellion of the present day. That virtue is confidence in God. 


The Sacred Heart is the symbol of the infinite love of God for man. 
It tells the story of His Incarnation, His ceaseless quest of abandoned 
and needy souls, His suffering and agony and death for their redemp- 
tion, His eagerness to empty Himself, to surrender Himself, to humili- 
ate Himself that men may find true happiness where it really exists, in 
Himself alone. He has the power to bestow it, because He is almighty, 


and He has the will to do so because He has given such infinite proofs 
of His love. 


Logically, any man should be able to understand these things and 
to make them a basis of confidence that no temptation or trial, no 
poverty or privation, not even death itself could overcome. 

But men refuse to understand. They rebel against God because 
they won’t believe that He can or will give them what they most desire 
or need. They break His laws, indulge in foolish bodily pleasures, 
misuse His gifts, because they are afraid that if they miss the fleeting 
opportunities for such indulgence and delight, not even God can com- 
pensate them or grant them anything worth while instead. They evade 
sacrifices that God has clearly asked of them, build their homes and 
their lives about some contradiction of His law, because they have more 
confidence in themselves to make life happy than they have in God with 
His infinite knowledge of their nature, and His everlasting love. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the remedy for this folly. 
If a friend has gone to prison for me, I know that he loves me and 
would give me any other proof of love within his power. If a man has 
given up his life for me, I cannot doubt that he would have given me 
lesser things like food and drink and property if I were in need. 

Christ died for us all. Now He lives on in heaven to point to His 
death on the cross and to let it stand as the proof of a love that can 
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reward every sorrow and compensate every sacrifice we make for Him. 
There is no greater love than that which flows from His heart; there 
should be no greater confidence than that which it awakens in a human 
soul. 

“Neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor powers, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come shall ever separate me from His 
love.” There is the end and reason for the devotion of June! 


“SCIENCE” AND LOGIC 


It used to be that the perennial contender with “science” was 
religion. At least “science,” whenever it was in need of a challenger 
for a good old free-for-all winner-take-all battle, would resurrect some 
caricature of religion, permit its champion “evolution” to deliver a few 
solid blows to the solar-plexus, and then walk off “with all.” 

But times have changed. “Science” (itself a caricature) no longer 
esteems “religion” a strong enough contender to put up even a good 
battle. It is falling back once more on its original victim, namely logic, 
and in the ring with “scientific” evolution, logic has to take the death- 
dealing blows. 


The scene is the solemn conclave of scientists assembled for the 
International Symposium on Ancient Man, held at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia during March of this year. The 
subject matter is two parcels of bones found in South Africa in recent 
years. One of them is called the Taungs boy, the other the Sterkfontein 
girl. Both are presented as being strong claimants to represent the 
missing-link between the ape and man. The boy is said probably to 
have lived 750,000 years ago; the girl probably 250,000 years ago. 

But for an object lesson in the methods of science today, the pro- 
nouncements made at the Academy, deserve the sky-blue ribbon. We 
used to learn in college that science was “certain knowledge through 
evidence of causes.” If you want some science about the Taungs boy 
and the Sterkfontein girl, listen to this, quoted from the meeting. Every 
word we have italicized represents an uncertainty or a doubt: 

“The teeth of this Sterkfontein girl are almost entirely human, and 
in wy opinion there can hardly be any doubt that she is closely related 
to the ancestor of man or to the group from which man has arisen in 
Pliocene times, a million or two million years ago. 
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“Opinions in Europe are probably still rather diverse about the 
Taungs boy. Professor Adloff of Koenigsberg, Germany, believes that 
he was a human being. Mr. Schwartz of the British Museum is still of 
the belief that he was a variety of chimpanzee. 

“But J feel quite sure that when all the new evidence in the latest 
find is placed before the world, and correlated with the earlier find, it 


will agree that the Sterkfontein girl should be placed very close to the 
origin of man.” 


Count them. There are seventeen uncertainties, probabilities, or 
vague generalities in this brief pronouncement of “science.” 

But for sheer lunacy in lieu of logic this cannot compare with the 
subsequent statement of Professor Ernest A. Hooton of Harvard. He 
is explaining the process of evolution, thus: “Man was somewhat 
responsible for his own evolution, through internal forces responding 
to drives within his own organism, an organism striving to realize its 
own destiny. The pre-human animal swinging from trees realized he 
was too big for this rock-a-bye baby stuff, and came down to take a 
chance on the ground.” 

There, ladies and gentlemen, is a sample of science versus logic. 
“O reason,” said Shakespeare’s Brutus, “Thou art fled to brutish 


beasts.” No, Brutus, not fled; the beasts had it long before they 
became men. 


GO YE THEREFORE 


In a forceful letter to the clergy, religious and laity of his diocese, 
the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, D.D., bishop of Springfield, Illinois, 
recently announced the organization of Motor Missions for street 
preaching in his diocese. Four priests have been assigned to the work; 
they will drive from town to town, preaching the Gospel to all who 
will gather and listen to their words. The appeal of the bishop in part 
was as follows: 

“If the enemies of Christ are found at the street corners mouthing 
their blasphemies against God, we, too, must dare to go down to the 


street corners and preach the love and glory of God. Preaching in our 
churches will not convert America. 


“It was by street preaching that St. Anthony of Padua, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Dominic, St. Vincent de Paul, and countless other preachers 
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of the Gospeel converted millions to the light of truth and the love of 
God. You and I know that the most precious thing in the world is the 
human soul. It was for the redemption of souls that the Savior shed 
His blood and established His Church. The same Holy Church must 
teach all men that Christ is the Way, the Truth and the Light. All 
men must be brought to the knowledge of Christ. 


“If we wish to make America great we must make it Christian. The 
beautiful and divine figure of Christ must be erected not merely in 
cold marble over our capitol at Washington, but it must be enthroned 


in the hearts of our countrymen through the inspiring words of the 
Gospel. 


“This means street preaching! 

“The beautiful teachings of charity and unselfishness, of justice 
and mercy, of honesty and purity, simple and everlasting, based upon 
eternal truth and kindness, must be broadcast over the land until every 


citizen, in the humblest hamlet, has heard the message of Christ’s 
teaching. 


“That means street preaching! 


“The divine doctrine of the Church, rich with the fountain of grace, 
free from all error by the light of the Holy Ghost, with its august 
sacrifice of Calvary, its divinely instituted sacraments, with its message 
of hope and salvation, must be brought to the citizens of every com- 
munity in the land. 


“That means street preaching. 


“That all people in our Diocese may have an opportunity of hearing 
the word of God preached to them, we have organized the Motor 
Missions as a part of Home Mission work of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith..... “ 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF MR. FORD 


The Ford Motor Company recently reprinted in a handsome little 
brochure the text of an interview given by Mr. Ford on the subject of 
unions. It was then distributed widely through the country. 

The interview enlarged upon the statement of Mr. Ford that made 
headline copy not long ago. He is against unions for workingmen. 
He is against them because, without a word of evidence or proof, he 
says that Wall St., New York, is behind the unions. 
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But he is not very clear on the reasons why the big financial inter- 
ests in New York should want labor unionized. It seems, to hear him 
tell it, that these great powers want to drive independent industries out 
of business. To do that they must have control not only of capital but 
also of labor. They gain control of labor through the formation of 
unions ; then the independents are driven out and the monopolies have 
control. Just how that last conclusion follows is not made clear; what 
is clear is that Mr. Ford does not know much about unions. 


But that is just a smoke screen for Mr. Ford’s real source of ani- 
mosity. He doesn’t want to do any bargaining with unions because he 
thinks that no one could do a better job in the way of exercising justice 
and charity and thoughtfulness towards the workingman than he has 
done. He himself is kindness itself when it comes to the laborer; he 
abhors the thought of having him fall into more inconsiderate hands. 

We happened to be in Detroit during the depression. We saw bread 
lines as long as city blocks. We saw people living in tents and in barns. 
We were told that the Ford industry had laid off 75,000 men — most 
of them in Detroit. These men had to live on charity, and they had to 
hear Mr. Ford say: “The average man won't really do a day’s work 
unless he is caught and can’t get out of it. There is plenty of work 
to do if people would do it.” 


We wonder if any of those 75,000 workingmen have the sublime 
trust in Mr. Ford’s righteousness that he has himself? Or is he simply, 
like so many others, a victim of the insatiable lust for power? 


A DEFEAT FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


The following announcement was recently made by Radio Station 
WLWL, which under the management of the Paulist Fathers of New 
York has been the foremost Catholic radio station in the country: 

“Radio Station WLWL, operated by the Paulist Fathers, is to be 
sold to Mr. Arde Bulova, watch manufacturer. Efforts extending 
over a long period of time to make Station WLWL self-supporting 
have met with repeated failure. The financial burden of carrying the 
station on its present limited schedule of fifteen and a half hours a 
week has proved too great, and the Paulist Fathers, having received an 
offer from Mr. Bulova, decided to retire from broadcasting activities 
and to sell to him.” 
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The total expenses for operating the Station during 1936 were 
$42,000, and there was practically no income from the broadcasts. 
Throughout the eleven years of its service, the Paulist Fathers have 
tried again and again to obtain a more favorable time schedule for its 
broadcasts from the Federal Radio Commission, but the interests of the 
heavily backed commercial stations always succeed in defeating their 
purpose. 

Catholics have reason to deplore this loss as a genuine tragedy. 
Here was at least one radio station, well known throughout the East, 
carrying on the Catholic apostolate in the most up-to-date way. Now 
that has to pass from the scene, and its passing will put direct Catholic 
radio activity back indefinitely. . 

It is not the fault of the Paulist Fathers. It is a case of the strength 
of big business against religion and culture. We congratulate the 
Paulist Fathers on the work they did accomplish against such odds. 


FIRST NIGHTERS’ ANGUISH 


There are some persons who, when a new and highly advertised 
motion picture first appears, cannot bear to wait a week or two before 
taking it in. They insist on being “first nighters” or at least “first 
weekers” at the show, as though this were a matter of the direst 
necessity. 

For such as these, naturally, the Legion of Decency cannot provide 
much guidance, and conversely, they cannot give much support to the 
Legion of Decency. The lists of the Legion are prepared in New York 
on the appearance of pictures; it requires some time for them to be 
dispatched to the various papers, and so there is always a little delay 
before the rating of a given picture appears. Those who cannot wait 
without anguish to see the new pictures use the ready excuse: its lists 
always come too late. 

The excuse, of course, is very thin. The life of motion pictures, 
if they are of any worth at all, is far longer than that of the average 
stage play. In any large city, any picture may be seen at some theatre 
for two or three or four months after it appears. Those who have 
any idea at all of the immense good — both moral and cultural — that 
has been effected by the Legion, and any moral responsibility, will be 
willing to quell the “first night urge” and wait till the picture’s rating 
is known. 
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And if the picture is rated as “objectionable in part” it should be 
avoided. Too many think that only if a picture is utterly condemned, 
must it be boycotted. The heading “objectionable in part” means that 
there are scenes or dialogue in it not fit for the average adult, and such 
things he is morally bound to avoid except he have a serious reason for 
doing otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, nearly every really great picture in the past 
three years has been a Class A picture, or at least one recognized as 
unobjectionable for adults. The voluntary boycott of all other pictures 
will continue to raise the standard of artistic excellence in the Motion 
Pictures, as it has in the past. 

Keep your pledge! 


HIGH IDEALS 


Strong testimony to the sincerity of his purpose and the excellent 
character of his leadership was given not long ago by Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan in the words he addressed to several thousand 
Holy Name men in Detroit. 


After outlining the need of social reform, dependent as it is on the 
bargaining capacity of workmen, directed toward securing them a 
higher standard of living, the Governor stressed the necessity of 
obedience to duly constituted authority, “without which personal liberty 
will be of little value to our people.” 


“IT wish, however,” he added, “to leave this word of warning: 
Blind adherence to a legalistic philosophy which demands only rigid 
obedience to the letter of the law and which chooses to ignore the spirit 
of the law as well as the realities of life, will surely lead to the eventual 
frustration of the democratic ideals of true freedom. 

“It is at once reassuring and uplifting that in the midst of times so 
troublous and in a world so harassed by material cares and conflicts, 
you are gathered here in such large numbers to unfurl, like the Cru- 
saders of another day, the banners of Christianity. Your presence is 
to me happily suggestive of an effort on the part of each of you to lift 
your thoughts above the tumult and clamor of the day and to appraise 
what is in your hearts and in your minds. 


“I am hopeful that, as you conduct this spiritual accounting, you 
will also, singly and together, seek earnestly for ways in which to give 
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to the Christian concepts which you are assembled here to honor an 
application that is practical in producing happier human relationship. 
You will agree with me, I am sure, when I say that the test of a true 
Christian is not alone in the faithfulness with which he attends church 
devotions, but also in the manner and the degree in which he applies 
his Christian concepts at home and in his relations with his fellow 
men abroad. 

“I need hardly point out —so obvious is the fact —that in your 
search for ways and means of applying your Christian beliefs, you 
need look no farther for a guide than to the source of the inspiration 
which has brought us here today. You need only study Him Whose 
divine sympathy for the afflicted and the hungry, and Whose loving 
compassion for the multitude of unfortunates, have shown throughout 


the ages — unparalleled in their deathlessness — like beacon lights on 
a stormy sea.” 


PARABLE WITHOUT WORDS 


Along the famous Peachtree Road of Atlanta, Georgia, stands a 
rambling old manse, surrounded by four acres of rolling land. Once 
the building resounded to the excited meetings of the enemies of the 
cross. Cloaked figures used to gather in its long council chamber, 
making mystic signs to one another, planning night rides and excursions, 
denouncing Popery and all its works. It was the Imperial Palace of the 
Ku Klux Klan, the sacred shrine of Imperial Wizard William Joseph 
Simmons. In the early 20’s flaming crosses on the grounds would tell 
the passers by that the Kleagles of the Klan were in conspiratory ses- 
sion. 

Today —O irony of the years—the Imperial Palace of the Ku 
Klux Klan has been transformed into a Catholic Church dedicated to 
Christ the King. The cross that used to burn on the grounds, a sym- 
bol of hate, today surmounts the building —a symbol of love. The 
rooms that housed those who hated priests are occupied by priests. 
A parochial school is being constructed on the grounds, and when that 
is finished a new church will be begun and the original palace will be 
made the dwelling place of Catholic Sisters. 

me hk ah 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man, but rests only in 

the bosom of fools. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


MARY’S CHASTITY 


“With reason,” says St. Albert 
the Great, “is Mary the Virgin of 
virgins ; for she, without the coun- 
sel or example of others, was the 
first to offer her virginity to God.” 
Thus did she bring all virgins who 
imitate her to God, as David had 
already foretold: After her shall 
virgins be brought . . . into the 
temple of the King. Without 
counsel and without example. Yes ; 
for St. Bernard says: “O Virgin, 
who taught thee to please God by 
virginity, and to lead an angel’s 
life on earth?” “Ah,” replies St. 
Sophronius, “God chose this most 
pure virgin for his Mother, that 
she might be an example of chas- 
tity for all.” Therefore does St. 
Ambrose call Mary “the standard- 
bearer of virginity.” 

By reason of her purity the 
Blessed Virgin was also declared 
by the Holy Ghost 


nae , to be beautiful as 
of — the _turtle-dove: 


Thy cheeks are 
beautiful as the _ turtle-dove’s. 
“Mary,” says Aponius, “was a 
most pure turtle-dove.” For the 
same reason she was also called a 
lily: As the lily among the thorns, 
so is my love among the daughters. 
On this passage Denis the Carthu- 
sian remarks, that “Mary was 
compared to a lily amongst thorns, 
because all other virgins were 
thorns, either to themselves. or to 
others ; but that the Blessed Virgin 
was so neither to herself nor to 
others ;” for she inspired all who 
looked at her with chaste thoughts. 
This is confirmed by St. Thomas, 
who says, that the beauty of the 


Blessed Virgin was an incentive to 
chastity in all who beheld her. St. 
Jerome declared that it was his 
opinion that St. Joseph remained 
a virgin by living with Mary; for, 
writing against the heretic Helvi- 
dius, who denied Mary’s virginity, 
he says, “Thou sayest that Mary 
did not remain a virgin. I say that 
not only she remained a virgin, but 
even that Joseph preserved his 
virginity through Mary.” 
MERIT OF CHASTITY 

No price is worthy of a con- 
tinent soul. In comparison with a 
chaste soul, all the riches, all the 
titles and dignities of the earth are 
contemptible. Chastity is called by 
St. Ephrem the life of the spirit ; 
by St. Peter Damian, the queen of 
virtues; and by St. Cyprian, the 
acquisition of triumphs. He who 
conquers the vice opposed to chas- 
tity, easily subdues all other vices ; 
and, on the other hand, the man 
who submits to the tyranny of im- 
purity, easily falls into many other 
vices, into hatred, injustice, sac- 
rilege, etc. 

Chastity, says St. Ephrem, 
changes a man into an angel. St. 
Bernard says, “Chas- 
tity makes an angel of 
man.” And according 
to St. Ambrose, “he who has pre- 
served chastity is an angel: he who 
has lost it is a devil.” The chaste 
who live at a distance from all 
carnal pleasures, are justly assimi- 
lated to the angels: They shall be 
as the angels of God in heaven. 
The angels are pure by nature, but 
the chaste are pure by virtue. 
“Through the merit of this vir- 
tue,” says Cassian, “men are like 


From: 
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unto angels.” And St. Bernard as- 
serts that a chaste man differs 
from an angel only in felicity, not 
in virtue; and although the chas- 
tity of the angel is more blissful, 
that of the man is stronger. 
UNCHASTE THOUGHTS 

Human laws forbid only exter- 
nal acts, because men only see 
what is manifested externally: but 
God, who sees the heart, condemns 
every evil thought: Men see those 
things that appear; but the Lord 
beholdeth the heart. This holds 
good for every species of bad 
thoughts to which the will con- 
sents. Indeed, whatever it is a sin 
to do, it is also in the sight of God 
a sin to desire. 

I said, thoughts to which the 
will consents. Hence it is necessary 
nee for the People to 

rom: 

Instructions Know how to deter- 
mine when a_ bad 
thought is a mortal sin, when it is 
venial, and when is it not sinful 
at all. In every sin of thought there 
are three things: the suggestion, 
the pleasure, and the consent. 

The suggestion is the first 
thought of doing an evil action 
that is presented to the mind. This 
is no sin; on the contrary, when 
the will rejects it we merit a re- 
ward. “As often,” says St. An- 
toninus, “as you resist, so often 
you are crowned.” Even the saints 
have been tormented by bad 
thoughts. ’ St. Francis de 
Sales says that when a thief 
knocks at the door outside, it is 
a sure sign that he has not yet got 
in; thus when the devil tempts us 
we have a strong proof that the 
soul is in the state of grace. 

After the suggestion comes the 
pleasure. When a person is not 
careful to banish the temptation 
immediately, but stops to reason 
with it, the thought instantly be- 


gins to delight him, and to give 
him pleasure, and thus draws the 
person on to give his consent to 
it. As long as the will withholds 
the consent, the sin is only venial, 
and not mortal. But if the soul 
does not then turn to God, and 
make an effort to resist the pleas- 
ure, it will easily go on and give 
its consent. “Unless,” says St. 
Anselm, “a person repel the pleas- 
ure, it passes into consent, and 
kills the soul.” 

The soul loses the grace of God 
and is condemned to hell the in- 
stant a person consents to the de- 
sire of committing sin, or delights 
in thinking of the immodest action 
as if he were then committing it. 
This is called morose delectation, 
which is different from the sin of 
desire. 

REMEDIES AGAINST IMPURITY 

The first remedy is to humble 
ourselves constantly before God. 
The second remedy is instantly to 
have recourse to God for help, 
without stopping to reason with 
the temptation. The third remedy 
is to frequent the sacraments of 
Penance and Eucharist. It is very 
useful to disclose unchaste temp- 
tations to your confessor. Should 
a person have the misfortune to 
fall into sin against purity, let him 
go to confession immediately. The 
fourth remedy is.devotion to Mary 
the Mother of God, who is called 
the Virgin of virgins. “Through 
thy pure and immaculate concep- 
tion, O Mary, obtain for me purity 
and sanctity of body and soul.” 
The fifth remedy, which is the 
most necessary for avoiding sins 
against chastity, is to fly from 
dangerous occasions. Generally 
speaking, the first of all the means 
of preserving yourself always 
chaste is to avoid the occasions of 
sin. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Psychology in Ques- 
tions and Answers, by 
Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M. 
Pp. xxv-230. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 

P. J. Kenedy, N. Y. 
In his forward the 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 

hese comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, With neither criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


words of Christ on the 
cross with the seven 
principle beatitudes, 
showing the latter to be 
the theory of Christian 
perfection and the 
former the demonstra- 








author states that this 

work is intended as a class manual for 
high school, academy and Junior college 
students, and that it is to be used “under 
a teacher’s able guidance.” The book is 
well suited to its purpose: the questions 
are clear, the answers brief, the arrange- 
ment simple, the format adapted to ele- 
mentary classs. The doctrine is solid; 
minor inadequacies, such as an imperfect 
understanding of the sense of touch and 
of the foundation of intellectual differ- 
ences as well as a failure to give the 
strongest proof for some of the most im- 
portant positions, can easily be met “un- 
der a teacher’s able guidance.” A knowl- 
edge of pedagogical psychology would 
also indicate that the question “why” is 
too seldom asked and answered. More 
serious is the fact that the book mani- 
fests an entire lack of originality —a 
criticism which cannot be escaped on the 
plea that the subject matter admits of 
no novelty: even though one retains the 
traditional scholastic doctrine there is 
broad scope for originality of viewpoint, 
presentation and development. If in a 
later edition Father Duerk supplies for 
this defect he shall have made a real con- 
tribution to our English manuals of psy- 
chology.—C. W. 

ASCETICISM 

The Cross and The Beatitudes. By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Published 
by Kenedy, New York. 112 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

This is the latest series of radio ser- 
mons preached by the most popular pul- 
pit-orator of our times. There is a sound 
basis for his popularity. He has that rare 
gift of understanding — both of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and the human nature 
for which it was intended. His facile 
imagination fills his lines with pictures 
that make the meaning of his lessons 
clear to every type of mind. In this series 
of sermons he compares the seven last 


tion of its practice. 
The whole makes a 
very excellent summary of “how to be a 
genuine Christian” and will give every 
reader plenty to work on in developing 
his character and intensifying his prac- 
tice of religion. The world needs sermons 
and books like this; through such it can- 
not but be drawn to the beauty of Chris- 
tianity and the peace of its one true fold. 
—D.F. M. 

Songs of Sion. Selections from the 
Book of Psalms. By Rev. John J. Laux, 
M.A. Published by Benziger Bros., New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is a small book but it is worth the 
price to everybody, clergy and laity alike. 
The binding and the covering are very 
attractive and the book is full of most in- 
teresting and important matter. It offers 
an arrangement of many of the Psalms 
of David for use in meditation and 
prayer. The Psalms selected, a happy 
selection indeed, are divided into seven 
categories. Before each division is an in- 
structive introduction explaining the kind 
of poetry which the psalms represent, and 
the Psalms themselves are divided and 
arranged in such a way as to bring out 
clearly their meaning and magnificent 
beauty. At the end is a bibliography and 
a number of very practical hints for the 
study and use of the Psalms. 

It is to be hoped that this precious 
little book will be widely read and that 
it will, as it should, awaken in Catholic 
readers a taste for the most exquisite 
poetry the world has known. Over and 
above that, it will inspire religious senti- 
ments and convictions and aspirations 
most solid and fruitful. — EE. A. M. 

Where Dwellest Thou? An Essay on 
the Inner Life. By Father James, 
O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 183 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

The title would, at first blush, easily 
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mislead one. To the ordinary lay reader, 
the subtitle would bring little light. But 
a reading of the first chapter: The Theme, 
makes the author’s intention clear. “There 
can be no question of discovering some 
new ideal of holiness when treating 
about the spiritual life,” he tells. “It is 
recognized by most that God’s will must 
be the norm of one’s life and that union 
with God, through Jesus Christ, is de- 
manded of those who take religion seri- 
ously.” 

What then is the author’s theme or 
pew approach that makes this book not 
only very useful but even appealing? It 
is suggested by the sentence from St. 
Francis, placed at the beginning of the 
book: “The body is our cell, and the 
soul a hermit who stays within the cell 
fcc praying to the Lord and for meditat- 
ing on Him.” Father James himself, ex- 
plains title and theme, it seems to me, in 
this sentence: “When we come to think 
of it, Christ did not come to earth to 
reside merely in temples of stone, but in 
temples of flesh and blood. The taber- 
nacle He most desires is not merely the 
tabernacle of the local church, but that 
of human bodies.” 


This fundamental truth of the spiritual 
life —the possession of God in glory in 
heaven, begun already on earth by grace 
—this he makes his starting point, this 
he explains and from it develops a com- 
plete spiritual doctrine. And this he does 
in, a scholarly yet simple manner. 


In this lies the excellence of the book. 
I feel that everyone will read it with 
the same pleasure with which I did. 
From God must come the fruit — A. T. Z. 


DRAMATICS 


Retribution. A Comedy-Drama in 3 
Acts. By Gertrude A. Kneeland. Pub- 
lished by the Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, 50c; 
set of twelve copies, $4.50. Royalty: 
Members of the Catholic Dramatic Guild, 
$10.00; others, $20.00. 


There are many fine points in this play 
which merit whole-hearted praise and not 
least among them is the thoroughly Cath- 
clic atmosphere and attitude maintained 
throughout in the relations between Anne 
Vincent and Arnold Klanet. But the out- 
standing quality which I think will 
recommend the play to all readers and 
all audiences is the masterly characteriza- 
tion particularly in the cases of Mark 
Vincent, Anne Vincent and Alice Renay. 

If there is a weak point in the play, 


it is the conversation between Polly Bar- 
ton and Dick Trent. None of their lines 
seem to help at all, in fact the play would 
be better without them.— E. A. M. 

Down Cherry Lane. A Comedy-Drama 
in Three Acts. By Mabel Crouch. The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Price, 50 cents; set of ten 
copies, $4.00. Royalty: Members of the 
Catholic Dramatic Guild, $10.00; others, 
$20.00. 

This is a very delectable play accord- 
ing to the best modern standards. There 
is a mere thread of a plot and wonder- 
ful coincidences are allowed to take place 
without explanation, all beacuse they are 
necessary steps to the climax. But that 
is the modern play, and it entertains in a 
pleasing fashion. 

The characterization is exceptionally 
good, particularly in the cases of Bud 
and Mary. No, these two do not marry 
each other, but —well, read the play. 
You will like it.—Z. A. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The following pamphlets are published 
by the International Truth Society, 405- 
407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Manual of Lenten Devotion. (Price, 
10 cents) A collection of simple but 
appropriate prayers for the essential de- 
votions of every Christian, such as the 
Mass, the Stations, Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Mother and St. Joseph. 
Well chosen for the season. 


Christ is God. By Rev. Edward Lodge 
Curran, Ph.D. Published by the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Price: $4.00 per 100; single 
copy 10c postpaid. 

Father Curran presents in the 32 pages 
of this booklet a clear, forceful study of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ from the 
Gospels. Jesus Christ is a fact in history, 
not a myth or fable of legendary times; 
His generation was a critical one, de- 
manding proof and evidence; He claimed 
divinity, even before judges prepared to 
sentence Him to death and who would 
welcome a pretext of blasphemy; He 
claimed and exercised divine powers; — 
the Catholic Church today, as from the 
beginning, upholds and teaches, “Christ 
is God.” 

Study Clubs will find the last three 
pages containing an outline program of 
special interest. Individuals, too, might 
profitably work out Father Curran’s 
study plan. — M. S. B. 
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KK, Catholic Events +% 


Persons: 





Father James Marquette, missionary discoverer of the Mississippi River, is 
being honored at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, on June Ist, the 300th anniversary 
of his birth. It was on the site of Prairie du Chien that the Jesuit missionary 
first looked upon the waters of the Mississippi. Pagentry, ceremony, and panegyric 
are to mark the celebration of the anniversary. 

A statue of Rev, Francis P. Duffy, chaplain of the old Sixty-ninth regiment 
in the World War, was unveiled in Times Square, New York, on Sunday, May 
2nd. “Father Duffy,” said the New York Times, “was one of the World War 
heroes, having received a dozen medals and citations for bravery under fire.” 
Religious, military and civic officials all joined in the unveiling ceremonies, and 
30,000 people crowded the busy Times Square for the occasion. President Roose- 
velt sent a message which was read by Postmaster General James Farley and 
contained the words: “Priest and patriot, comforter of all in sorrow, father of 
the poor, he touched lives at many angles and ennobled every activity that en- 
listed his support.” 

Fifteen Episcopal clergymen from all parts of the. United States have issued a 
statement condemning remarriage after divorce. The statement was mailed to 160 
bishops and 6,200 ministers of the Episcopal Church with a request for additional 
signatures. Both “low” church and “high” church leaders are among the 15 
original signatories. The statement reads in part: “We firmly believe that for 
Christian people marriage after divorce is contrary to the law of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as declared in the Gospels and revealed by the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
during the long life of the Church. . . . We deny that any authority in the 
Anglican Church has power to change by canon law or otherwise, the teaching 
on this matter as given by the Lord for the governance of Christians.” At present 
the Episcopalian Church permits marriage after divorce under certain conditions. 

The Catholic Press Association held its annual convention May 20-22, at 
Rochester, New York. Three bishops, Archbishop Mooney of Rochester, Bishop 
Gannon of Erie, and Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, attended. the 
convention. A Catholic Press display featured the convention, representing almost 
every organ of Catholic journalism in the country. 

Dr. Heinrich Bruening, Catholic chancellor of Germany from 1930 to 1932, 
has been made a faculty member of Harvard University and will lecture on 
government and will be a tutor in history and economics. Dr. Bruening has been 
in the voluntary exile in the United States for some time under an assumed name, 
which he adopted to avoid publicity. 

Frederich Pustet, owner of the famous Catholic publishing firm of the same 
name, died recently in Regensburg at the age of 76 years. He was one of the 
leading publishers of ligurical works, both for use in the actual liturgical cere- 
monies of the Church and for private devdtion. Shortly before his death he had 
published a complete German translation of the Roman breviary. 

Places: 


In Germany, the recent arrest of 1,000 German Catholic priests on charges of 
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immorality came as no surprise, not because the charges were true, but because 
details of the plan as a long meditated means of destroying the power of the 
Church had leaked out long before. About a year ago, the Catholic Register 
carried the following prophecy made by Prince Lowenstein of Germany: “The 
first move in Hitler’s reign of terror after the Olympics will be an attempt to ruin 
the German clergy. The Nazis have already manufactured fake evidence against 
a list of more than 1,000 priests who have been most active in religious work, 
against whom it is planned to bring charges of immorality, with fake witnesses and 
fake photographs.” The prophecy has literally come true. 


At Mercy Hospital, in Canton, Ohio, a shrine to St. Dympna, patroness of the 
mentally afflicted, was blessed by Bishop Schrembs of Cleveland on May 23rd. 
Dr. John D. O’Brien of Mercy Hospital has promoted the establishment of the 
shrine and is spreading the devotion as a powerful supernatural means of checking 
mental diseases. Twelve perpetual novenas to St. Dympna have been started in State 
Institutions for the mentally infirm. 


In New York, the 1,000th negro convert has been received into the Church, 
the results of an intensive apostolate begun by His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, 
three years ago. In 1933 the Cardinal appointed three priests to the work, Rev. 
William R. McCann as superior, with his brother Rev. Walter McCann and Rev. 
Joseph Walsh as assistants. Since that time three more priests have been assigned to 
the field and the territory has been enlarged to include two more churches. Two 
more priests will be given to the work out of the class ordained in New York 
this year. The adult congregation in one of the churches devoted to the negroes 
has increased from 350 to 1,600 during the three years of the apostolate. 


In New Orleans, the eleventh church for negro Catholics and the first erected 
since the accession of Archbishop Rummel has been opened. It is called St. 
David’s Church and has a capacity of between 300 and 400. 


In the dioceses of Milwaukee, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Toledo, summer 
schools of Catholic Action for the clergy have been established. The schools will 
be conducted for a full month and will center their classes about the social 
Encyclicals of the Popes and their practical application to American conditions. The 
classes are to be attended by priests only, and are under the general supervision 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The curriculum will call for two 
classes each morning, a seminar each afternoon, and a session in the evening. 
Other dioceses may adopt the plan, and priests from any diocese are welcomed to 
the schools already established. 

In Me.ico, the Supreme Court recently handed down a decision that the law 
of the State of Chihuahua permitting only one priest in the entire State is un- 
constitutional. Catholics of Mexico and elsewhere are hopeful that the decision 
will be extended to other States, where similar limitations on the clergy have been 
made. In Chiapas only one priest is allowed by the law. In Tabasco no priest is 
allowed to exercise his ministry unless he is married. 

In Russia, 102 clergymen, both priests and ministers, were sentenced to death 
in the year 1936. During the same year 8,000 priests, ministers and religious 
received jail sentences for “anti-Soviet propaganda,” and 4,680 churches, mosques 
and synagogues were closed or destroyed. Since the Pope’s Encyclical on Com- 
munism, the Soviet government has determined to intensify the persecution and 
to endeavor to destroy the last vestiges of religion. 
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A millionaire of the vulgar sort took 
his two young sons to a menagerie. After 
they had seen all the animals the million- 
aire called for the manager. 

“*Ow much d’yr want for the ’ole lot? 
My boys want ’em.” 

“Nothing doing—but Ill buy your 
boys.” 

* 

“Yes,” said the bumptious young man, 
“I’m a thought-reader. I can tell exactly 
what a person is thinking.” 

“In that case,” said the elderly man, 
“T bey your pardon.” 


Socialist Father: What do you mean 
by playing truant? What makes you stay 
away from school? 

Son: Class hatred, father. 

*% 

Four tins of sardines were left behind 
in a subway train the other day. They 
must have felt very much at home. 


* 


A bricklayer working on the top of a 
high building accidently dropped a brick 
on the head of a passing colored boy. 
“Be careful, big boy,” yelled the darky; 
“you made me bite my tongue.” 


* 


A bishop was invited to dinner. Dur- 
ing the meal he was astonished to hear 
the little daughter of the house state that 
a person must be brave these days to go 
to church. 

“Why do you say that?” askd the 
bishop. 5 

“Oh,” said the little child, “I heard 
papa telling mama that last Sunday there 
was a big gun in the pulpit; the canon 
was in the reading desk; the choir mur- 
dered the anthem; and the organist 
drowned the choir!” 


% 


Ruth was a sweet girl. She was read- 
ing a book that gave the meaning of 
names. Her mother was watching her, 
and thinking of all the young men who 
were attracted to her. 

“Mother,” says Ruth, “it says Philip 
means lover of horses, and James means 
beloved. Mother, what does George 
mean, I wonder?” 

“I hope, my dear,” said her mother, 
“that George means business.” 


Salesman: “Is your mother at home, 
little man?” 

Small Boy (playing in yard): “Yes, sir, 
she’s always home.” 

Salesman (after ringing door bell): 
“Are you sure your mother is home? 
She doesn’t answer my ring.” 

Small Boy: “I’m sure she’s home, mis- 
ter, but I don’t think she’ll answer the 
door until you reach our house four doors 
down the street.” 

*% 


“T’ve used our famous hair tonic on 
your head for the twentieth time and 
you're still bald,” said the barber. And 
the customer exclaimed, “Well, why rub 
it in?” 

*% 

Pick: “Does you know anything about 
acting?” 

Pat: “Sho’ I does . . . I playéd de 
part of a transfusion in a big movin’ 
picture.” 

Pick: “A transfusion? In what pic- 
ture did you play de part of a trans- 
fusion ?” 

Pat: “Captain Blood.” 

* 

Umpire: “Say, you’re pretty quick with 
a reply, ain’t you?” 

Ball Player: “Not a bit, sometimes it’s 
an hour before I finish replying.” 

x 


First Young Hubby: “Gosh, what a 
bump I’ve got on my head! My wife 
and I had our first argument and she 
socked me on the head with a pie pan.” 

Second: “Say, how could she do that 
much damage with a pie pan?” 

First: “It had one of her pies in it!” 

*% 

“Why are your socks on wrong side 
out ?” 

“My feet were hot, so I turned the 
hose on them.” 

* 

Farmer: “Seems like I’ve been findin’ 
an awful lot of dead crows in the fields 
lately.” s 

Second Farmer: “Yup, Joe Welch 
down the road made a scarecrow out 
of the duds his boy brought home from 
college and the birds been laughin’ them- 
selves to death.” 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


' F & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4 — Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—yYour interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt. 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


Yo - a 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Btvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 













Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLEDGE: I condemn indecent and tmmoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 

The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 








Reviewed This Month 
Angel’s Holiday 
Behind the Headlines 
Go-Getter, The 
Grobe Adele, Die (German) 
Gun Lords of Stirrup Basin 
Hotel Haywire 
Kirschen in Nachbars Garten 

(German) 

League of Frightened Men 
el the Girl 


im 

Speed to Spare 

Think Fast, Mr. Moto 

Venus Makes Trouble 
Previously Reviewed 

An All American Chump 

And Sudden Death 

Beloved Enemy 

Big Business 

Born to Dance 

Brand of the Outlaws 

Breezing Home 

Bulldog Edition 

Charlie Chan at the Olympics 

California Straight Ahead 

Captain Courageous 

The Case of the Black Cat 

a of the Stuttering Bishop, 
e 

Cavalcade of the West 

Cherokee Strip, The 

Cheyenne Rides Again 

China Clipper 

Code of the Range 

Conflict 

Country Gentleman 

Cowboy Star 

The Crooked Trail 

Criminals of the Air 

Dance, Charlie, Dance 

Daniel Boone 

Devil is a Sissy 

Doctor’s Diary, A 

Draegerman Courage 

Elephant Boy 

Empty Saddles 

Fifty Roads to Town 

Fire Over England 

Four Days’ Wonder 

Frame Up, The 

Ghost Patrol 

Girl from Scotland Yard 

Girl Loves Bo 


y 
God’s Country and the Woman 


Gold Racket, The 

The Glory Trail 

Golgotha 

Good old Soak 

Grand Jury 

Great Guy 

Great Hospital Mystery, The 
The Green Pastures 

Guns in the Dark 


The Harvester 

Hats Off 

Here Comes Carter 
Hills of Old Wyoming 


Hit Parade 

Hittin’ the Trail 

Hollywood Cowboy 

House of Secrets 

Incognito (German) 

It Happened Out West 

Jim Hanvey, Detective 

Jungle Princess 

Kaiser Von Kalifornien, Der 

Kelly the Second . 

Kidnapped in Shanghai 

Killer at Large 

Killers of the Sea 

King’s People, The 

Last of the Mohicans 

Laughing at Trouble 

Law of the Ranger 

Let Them Live 

Let’s Get Married 

Let’s Make a Million 

Lightin’ Crandall 

Lost Horizon 

Love is News 

Love on the Run 

Mad Holiday 

Make Way for a Lady 

Make Way for Tomorrow 

Man of Affairs 

Man In Blue, The 

Mary of Scotland 

Melody for Two 

Michael O’Halloran 

Midshipman Easy 

Mind Your Own Business 

M’Liss 

Motor Madness 

Mummy’s Bo: 

Murder With Pictures 

My American Wife 

Mysterious Crossing 

Navy Blues 

Night Key 

Night of Mystery, A 

Nine Days a Queen 

Nobody’s Baby 

North of Nome 

Off to the Races 

Oh! Doctor 

Oh, Susannah 

Old Louisiana 

Once a Doctor 

One Hundred Days of 
Napoleon 

One in a Million 

On the Avenue 

Our Relations 

Parole Racket 

Pennies From Heaven 

Penrod and Sam 

Pick a Star 

Pilot X 


The Plainsman 
Prince and the Pauper, The 
Prison Shadows 
The Preview Murder Mystery 
Quality Street 
cing ly 
Racketeers in Exile 
Ramona 
Roaring Lead 
Romance and Riches 
Romeo and Juliet 
Rootin’ Tootin’ Rhythm 
Rose Bowl 
Rhythm on the Range 
ndflow 
Schloss Hubertus 
Schloss Vogeloed 
Shall We Dance 
Silent Barriers 


-Sing Me a Love Song 


Sing While You're Able 
Smoke Tree Range 

A Son Comes Home 
Song of the City 
Stage Struck 

Star for a Night 
Stormy Trails 
Stowaway 

Straight From the Shoulder 
Talent Scout 

Tattler, The 

Texas Ranger 

That Man’s Here Again 
They Met in a Taxi 
They Wanted to Marry 
The Traitor 

Three Smart Girls 
Thirty Seconds of Love 
Thunder in the City 
Time Out for Romance 
Too Many Wives 

Top of the Town 
Tough to Handle 
Trapp 

Trouble Ahead 
Trouble in Morocco 
Trouble in Texas 
Tugboat Princess 

Turn Off the Moon 
23% Hours Leave 
Two-Fisted Gentleman 
Two Gun Law 

Under Your Spell 
Waikiki Wedding 
Wake Up and Live 
Way Out West 
Wedding Present 

We Have Our Moments 
Westbound Mail 

When Love is Young 
Wildcatters, The 
Wings Over Honolulu 
With Love and Kisses 
Yellowstone 
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